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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE OPPOSITION. 


was impossible to read Lord Pauwerston’s speech of 
Monday last without much surprise and much disappoint- 
ment. Lord RussE..’s was bad enough, but Lord PaLmerston’s 
was worse. The history of the Conference was clearly and 
ably given, but then came the announcement of what the 
Ministry was prepared to do, and certainly no Premier ever 
submitted a feebler statement to the consideration of the 
House and the country. The main view of the Government 
was one that might easily have been justified. The Germans 
had broken through a European treaty without any other 
plea than their superior strength, and Europe might have 
redressed the wrong. But Europe did not choose. France and 
Russia were quite willing to adhere themselves to the treaty 
they had signed, but they were indifferent if other persons 
chose to violate it. It was not, therefore, the duty of England 
to uphold singlehanded the public law of Europe. This is an 
account of the matter which—although not absolutely correct, 
because it omits to notice all the circumstances under which 
the Treaty of London was concluded, the events which have 
made it/pbsolete, and the express declaration of France that it 
was virtually at an end—is a plausible and intelligible account, 
and near:enough to the truth to come from Ministers who con- 
sider themselves obliged to adhere to diplomatic traditions in 
theory after they have abandoned them in practice. Further, 
Lord Patmerstron stated, the Danes had agreed, for the sake 
of peace, to yield a portion of Schleswig, but they persisted in 
fighting rather than yield any more, and so the war was now 
‘reduced to a mere contest about a little slip of territory of 
very slight value to any one. This is not a very fair way of 
stating the case, and does the Danes injustice. The Danes 
are fighting, not only for a slip of territory, but for a slip of 
territory which, as they think, is necessary to their military 
security, just as England might be, fighting for a little slip 
of territory if it were fighting for the Isle of Wight; 
and the Danes are also fighting because on this slip of 
territory live a certain number of Danes who have been as- 
sured the enjoyment of a native Government. But Lord 
Patmerston’s statement may be pardoned as a rhetorical expres- 
sion, intended merely to convey that the loss to the Danes, 
whatever it might be, which the cession of Schleswig would 
involve, was but a trifle as compared with what England 
would risk by a war. All that Lord Paterson said on the 
inconveniences a war would cause to England was perfectly 
true. We should suffer very heavily; we should have to 
spend money profusely, and pour out blood like water. We 
should have, in fact, to wage war as a great Power contending 
with other great Powers is obliged to wage it. One war 
might easily lead to another, and we might find ourselves 
engaged in a contest at sea with the Federal States at the 
same time we were engaged in a contest with Germany 
byland. This would be very awkward and very embarrassing, 
and might very properly make any Ministry pause before 
recommendin nation to encounter such complicated 
dangers. Besides, as the Russian organs have kindly taken 
the earliest opportunity to point out, it may fairly be argued 
that the time for action on the part of England has gone by. 
It has gone by in principle, for the time for England to take 
up the case of Denmark on the basis of the Treaty of 1852 
was when that treaty was violated by the invasion of 
Schleswig. And it has gone by in fact, for although England 
might easily have rendered substantial assistance to Denmark 
while the line of the Dannewerke was intact, nothing great 
can be done on land now that not only Schleswig, but Jutland, 
is completely at,the mercy of the invaders. 
- This, then, being the case of the Government—that it 
‘was no more the business of England than of the other 
great Powers to uphold the Treaty of London, that 
the Danes were fighting for a small strip of terri- 
tory, that England would risk too much by going 


to war singlehanded, and that the time for efficient 
action was past—how did the Government explain the 
course it had taken, and how did it propose to act? This 
was where Lord Patmerston broke and this is 
so great and so unnecessary an opening has been given to 
Opposition. The question mt between the Ministry and 
the Opposition is not that to which Mr. Kineiake’s amend- 
ment points. It is not whether, at ¥nis conjuncture, war or 
peace is advisable. It is whether a Government that holds 
the views which the Government describes itself as holding 
should have acted as the Government has acted. It is incon- 
ceivable that the House of Commons should allow itself to be: 
led away from the only real point of controyersy. What 
has to be decided is, whether a Ministry determined not 
to act without the support of powerful allies, and thinking 
the losses. with which Denmark is threatened trifli 
as compared with the evils of war to England, should 
have encouraged the Danes with the hope of assistance, 
should have threatened and insulted Germany, and should 
have left it to the last moment to announce that 
this assistance was not to be rendered, and that. these threats 
were only simple bragging. The country enjoys a certain 
amount of influence abroad, because it is thought that England 
does not go to war lightly, but that when she goes to war she 
makes war in earnest. That influence is necessarily impaired 
when, through her Government, she encourages friends and 
threatens enemies without having any intention of going to 
war. It is the part of a very little and a very mean Power to 
trade upon intentions it does not possess and upon strength it 
fears to exert; to make a show of indignation and virtue and 
courage, and all the time to know that it shrinks from war 
singlehanded, and thinks the cause of the war it threatens is not. 
nearly worth the risk which the war will entail. No one can say. 
that it does not lower the reputation of England when this petty 
course is the course taken by the English Government. For the 
last few months England has been teaching Denmark that she 
is protected by an indisputable Treaty, that she ought not to 
stand alone, and that the English navy is ready for action. 
For the last few months England has been telling 
that it has been guilty of a great wrong, that the fundamental 
pacts of European law have been set aside, that the invasion of 
Schleswig and Jutland has been a monstrous and brutal out-- 
rage. The simple question is, whether this is the language 
towards friends and foes which ought to have been held by a 
country determined not to stir without its allies, and thinking 
the cause at issue a trifling one. And, as if Lord PatMrrston 
were determined that there should be-no doubt about this 
issue, and as if he were fully prepared to stake the existence 
of his. Ministry upon the right he claimed for it to 
utter impotent menaces, and, while acquiescing in present 
discomfiture, to utter vague mysterious hints of some tre- 
mendous policy of action in the event ef some remote 
contingency happening, he took upon himself to declare what 
he would do if the war took a new phase. He pictured the 
Germans triumphant by sea as well as by land, Copenhagen 
taken by assault, the lives of its peaceful inhabitants sacrificed, 
the father of the Princess of Watts taken asa prisoner of war. | 
‘He held up this dreadful prospect to the imagination of his 
hearers, and then he announced what would be the conse- 
quences if this picture became reality. It was not’ that Eng- 
land would interfere to prevent this accumulation of disasters ; 
it was not that she would spring to arms, or hurry her fleet 
to the scene of horrors, but he would not say that if all this 
happened, or ‘were likely to happen, “the position of the 
“country might not be a subject for reconsideration.” This was 
what was said to the listening world, on behalf of England, 
and it was Lord Patwerston who said it. SoLon was cer- 
tainly right when he told Cresvs that, until a man was 
dead, there was no knowing what he might not come to. 

‘The conduct of the Foreign Office with to European 
affairs during the last few months has been as bad as it could’ 
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possibly be. And the errors committed have been gratui- 
tous, for the basis of the policy pursued has been right. It 
was right not to be drawn into a Congress without ascer- 
taining what was meant to be done at the Congress; but Lord 
RussELL was not satisfied with atmouncing a decision sub- 
stantially wise. In order to have the trifling satisfaction of 
snubbing the Emprror and winning a pal diplomatic 
triumph over France, he put his refusal in a shape that was 
particularly galling and mortifying to the Empgror personally. 
Tn this Danish business, he has seen that the true policy of 
England was not war, but, in order to buy the cheap honours 
of a sham heroic patriotic English Minister, he has led the 
Danes to hope, and tried to make the Germans fear, that the 
flag of England would svon brave the battle and the breeze in 
the Baltic. By doing this he has lowered the influence 
of England, and it is only just and natural that this 
should be the result of a policy which is so wholly un- 
worthy of a great country. What can be thought 
of a great country abroad, what can a great country think of 
itself at home, when its Prime Minister announces that if the 
father-in-law of its heir-apparent is taken a prisoner in 
chains by belligerents who, from the outset, have been in the 
wrong, then “the position of the country might be a subject 
“ for reconsideration” ? If a Ministry is to lose office for the 
mismanagement of a single matter, no Ministry ever more 
thoroughly deserved to lose office than Lord PaLmerston’s. 
The country is tired and ashamed of Lord Russex1’s 
management of this Danish business. But then, in 
politics, a single matter cannot be taken alone. In many 
things even Lord Russett, as Foreign Secretary, has 
done well and acted wisely; and when it is proposed 
to get rid of a Minister, it is always necessary to 
ask who is to succeed him. No one, not even Lord Matmes- 
Bury, could conduct foreign, affairs worse than Lord Russet 
has conducted them in determining the relations of this country 
to Germany and Denmark. But Lord Matmessury, if unfor- 
ttinately he were restored to office, might do badly things 
which Lord Russerx has done well. It is very easy to 
answer the question whether the present Government has 
needlessly lessened the influence of England on the Continent, 
but it is not easy to answer the question whether the country 
would gain by a change of Ministry. At the same time, it 
is obviously right in the Opposition to ascertain the opinion 
of the House on this point; and it would have been an utter 
abandonment of political life if the party of Lord Dersy 
had not come forward with a decisive challenge when their 
opponents had offered them the advantage of having com- 
mitted a series of such gross and glaring mistakes. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


HE House of Commons is to be asked next week to 

pronounce on the policy of the Government towards Den- 
mark; but when the foreign policy of a Government is attacked 
on any one point, it is fair that before a general censure is 
pronounced this foreign policy should be regarded as a whole. 
The annoyance which has been caused by the failure of 
English diplomacy in the Danish dispute is the more dan- 
gerous to the Government, because its popularity has de- 
pended chiefly on its foreign policy. While England has 
thriven in prosaic and unexciting prosperity, the affairs of the 
rest of the world have been as interesting as a romance. Ten 
years ago, all the professed statesmen of Europe thought the 
union of Italy a chimera, and the possibility that the United 
States could be divided had only occurred as a paradoxical 
possibility to a few political theorists. During the five years 
of Lord Patmerston’s Administration, the Kingdom of Italy 
has been created; the largest armies of modern times have 
been fighting in America; diplomatic relations have been 
established with China and Japan; Greece has changed the 
reigning dynasty, and has been augmented by the annexation 
of the lonian Islands; a Polish insurrection has commenced 
and failed; and, last of all, Germany has assumed the new 
character of a conquering and united Power. The attention 
of the country has been fixed on the Foreign Office, 
because its proceedings were more interesting than parlia- 
mentary debates; and, for the most part, the decisions of 
the Government have coincided with general feeling and 
opinion. Although Lord RussexL, on his accession to office, 
expressed a gratuitous approval of the Italian policy of his 
predecessor, he immediately proceeded to reverse it. During 
the war in Lombardy, as in the preceding negotiations, Lord 
Matmessury had committed every ible blunder which 
could be suggested by a servile to France and a 


bigoted dislike of Sardinia. It fortunately happened that 
both Lord Russett and Mr. GLaDsToNE were personally 
friendly to the Italian cause, and Lord Patmerston had for 
many years systematically opposed the predominance of 
Austria in the Peninsula; and, for almost the first time in re- 
cent history, the English Government represented the generous 
sympathies of the present generation rather than the absolutist 
traditions which are still cherished by veteran Tories. The 
union of the Duchies with the Kingdom of Piedmont, as 
well as the subsequent acquisition of the Roman Le- 
gations, was steadily supported by all the influence 
of English diplomacy. When Garratpr, after over- 
running Sicily, was about to invade the mainland 
of Naples, Lord Patmerston’s Government refused to con- 
cur in the French proposal to prevent his disembarkation 
by force ; and, some months later, it with difficulty induced 
the Emperor Napoteon to discontinue his protection of the 
fugitive Kine and Queen, when they had shut themselves up 
in Gaeta. The more solid services of France had been fully 
paid by the forced abandonment of Savoy and Nice, and 
nations, as well as persons, are generally more grateful for 
genuine sympathy than for material assistance. In one 
European country, at least, England is regarded as a natural 
friend and ally, and the goodwill of the Government to Italy 
was fully rewarded by the support of Parliament and of the 
country. Mr. Disragtt only played into the hands of his 
opponents when he announced his devotion to the temporal 
power of the Pore, and when he recommended systematic 
subservience to France. 

The question of neutrality or interference in the American 
war was more embarrassing, and there is reason to believe that 
the members of the Government at different times inclined to 
opposite courses of policy. The non-interference which has 
resulted from the conflict of opinions is now unanimously ap- 
proved by the community, and it is useless to inquire how far 
the principal members of the Government may have modified 
their judgment during the progress of the war. The national 


susceptibility was satisfied by the vigorous and successful _ 


resistance which was offered to the wanton encroachment of 
the Federal navy in the matter of the Trent, and consequently 
the Government has been enabled to effect a peaceful settle- 
ment of the numerous disputes which have since arisen 
between belligerents and neutrals. The animosity which is 
felt against England in the Northern States could neither have 
been averted nor mitigated by any conduct which would have 
been compatible with neutrality or fairness. It is far better 
to be disliked and vituperated than to engage in a costly and 
useless war. English sympathies are divided between the 
slaves in the Confederate States and their heroic masters 
who are fighting with resolution for the 


| principles which have always formed the stock of 


American declamation. The Cabinet, as a whole, has reflected, 

with creditable accuracy, the true public opinion of the 

country. Ambitious statesmen might perhaps claim to be 

judged by a higher standard, but a Minister in a free country 

derives a great part of his power from the cordial support of 
those classes which are sufficiently enlightened to interest 

themselves in foreiga affairs. Diplomatists, notwithstanding 

their special knowledge and their professional skill, are generally 

slow to appreciate the enthusiasm or indifference which may 

render their projects practicable or abortive. Lord Patmerston, 

with all his faults, has understood more fully than any of his | 
rivals or opponents the tendency of English feeling. At the 

same time, he is believed to have a policy of his own, and he 

is known to possess, through long experience, unequalled 

knowledge of foreign transactions. There is a strong proba- 

bility that, if a Conservative Government had been charged 

with the management of the Danish controversy, the result 

would have been equally unsatisfactory. It was perhaps 

not in Lord PaLmerston’s power to overrule the troublesome 

literary activity of his colleague at the Foreign Office. 

In the remote East, the Government has incurred the censure 
of some philanthropists by a policy which was on the whole 
expedient and justifiable. It is an idle fallacy to protest 
against war and diplomatic pressure for the purpose of selling 
opium, or even of buying tea. A Cabinet of monks might 
perhaps determine, if the result were within their power, to 
abstain from all intercourse with China, because the contact 
of different and unequal forms of civilization is likely to involve 
painful collisions; but Lord PaLMerston’s Government, though 
it includes the principal opponents of the second Chinese war, 
resolved to deal with the actual necessity of the case, rather 
than to cultivate inapplicable scruples. e trade with China 
was not instituted by the Government, and it demands protec- 
tion, not because it is especially moral or religious, but because 
it forms a considerable branch of English enterprise. If the 
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merchants were left without protection, they would perhaps 
take care of themselves by means which philanthropy 
would regard as piratical and lawless; and it was in 
ev respect. better to extend assistance and control 
to the capitalists and adventurers who had found their 
way to China, than to leave them to their own resources, and 
to full liberty of independent and irresponsible action. The 
Oriental policy of exclusion is entitled to little deference or 
respect, although it may not be a sufficient excuse for forcible 
intrusion. Foreign merchants can conduct trade only with 
those who are willing to deal with them, and a service is con- 
ferred on humanity when a semi-barbarous Government is 
induced to allow and recognise legitimate intercourse. The 
wild and vague injustice of Mr. Cosprn’s scheme for appro- 
priating trading stations on the Chinese coast tends to prove 
the prudence and fairness of the more rational policy which 
has been adopted. If experience shows that the Japanese 
trade is important enough to deserve protection, the European 
and American treaties ought to be resolutely maintained. It 
is not desirable that one-third of the population of the world 
should either be left in perpetual isolation or exposed to the 
unchecked cupidity of more enterprising races, 

The confidence which was reposed in the Government was 
in some degree affected by the Polish correspondence, and it 
has been more rudely shaken by the negotiations with Ger- 
many and Denmark. In both instances too much was said, 
as the public interest was opposed to any practical inter- 
ference. Parliament, however, and the country in general 
must, to a certain extent, share the blame of official com- 
pliance with popular demands. The House of Lords, at the 
instigation of Lord ELLensorovGH, and the House of Com- 
mons, in the debate on Mr. Hennessy’s motion, anticipated 
Lord Russe.u’s useless protests against the tyranny of Russia. 
The error of the Government is palliated, though not excused, 
by the inconsistency of general feeling. All parties and classes 
were unwilling to countenance wrong by silence, and at the 
same time there was a universal determination to abstain from 
war. An almost similar coincidence between diplomacy and 
opinion produced still more untoward results in the Danish 
controversy. The Government would have been censuted for 
indifference, as it is now blamed for ineffectual interference. 
The instinct of expressing dissatisfaction in the form of 
censure is both natural and wholesome. It is right that 
statesmen should be held responsible for unsuccessful con- 
formity with popular desires; yet Lord Patmerston’s Govern- 
ment is entitled to credit for the not inconsiderable success 
with which it has represented the real opinion of the English 
nation during a series of years. 


PARLIAMENTARY POUTING. 


ii is very much to be wished that Lord Patmerston and 
the House of Commons would come to an understanding 
of some kind. Their relations at the present moment are very 
similar to that transitional stage which intervenes between an 
engagement and a jilt—when the letters begin to get cold and 
the interviews are apt to become stormy. The House of Com- 
mons has apparently not quite made up its mind to an absolute 
break. It is very cross and out of temper with Lord PaLmer- 
sTon ; but it hesitates about throwing him over, because it is 
still shy about making it up again with the other young man 
whom it broke with a short time ago. So for the present it 
contents itself with worrying and nagging at its old love. It 
won't as yet positively take the final step of sending back the 
lock of its lover’s hair, and all the old letters; but it makes 
his life a burden to him, and thwarts him upon every oppor- 
tunity. No entreaties will induce it to do anything that it is 
asked to do. ‘The slightest request from its elected lord and 
master is a sure provocative to a mortifying refusal. Nothing 
could be more uncomfortable than the situation. The House 
pouts and sulks, and makes itself disagreeable; but it 
positively refuses to say anything. If it would speak its mind 
out, and declare that its affections were fixed elsewhere, Lord 
PaLMERSTON might make his bow, and seek another love, if 
he could get one, where such other loves are to be found. | 
But until the capricious fair one will make up her mind, the - 
gay young fiancé is only getting laughed at, and the plans 
and arrangements of all the friends are falling into confusion. | 
Nothing can be more fatal to the fulfilment of Parliament’s | 
real duties than a continuance of this state of suspense. | 
Parliament will attend to nothing, and do nothing, except by — 
chance it be some little stroke of business to which the 
Minister particularly objects. He is left in a humiliating 
minority almost every night, especially upon those subjects 
of minute detail on which a Minister possesses the cone 
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fidence of the House of Commons usually enjoys absolute 
discretion. Small measures of Law Reform, partial recon- 
structions of departments of the Executive, the selection of a 
site for a national building, are matters with which a Govern- 
ment would ordinarily be trusted to deal, but from which 
the present Government is debarred by the House of Com- 
mons with almost ostentatious exhibitions of distrust. On the 
Music Bill of Mr. Bass a question arose whether the offence 
contemplated by the Bill should render the offender liable 


_ to summary arrest by the policeman, whether the policeman 


saw the offence committed or not. The Home Secretary took 
one view of the question very strongly, and the ArTorNEY- 
GENERAL supported his colleague’s reasoning, and laid down 
that the opposite course would be wholly against legal 
precedent. But the House summarily set the argument of 
the two Ministers at defiance by a majority of thirty-five, The 
previous evening, the Chief Commissioner of Works was unable 
to prevent the House from laying upon him its peremptory 
commands to provide open spaces in the metropolis—a direc- 
tion which he has about as much chance of executing as if 
it had been a command to prohibit November fogs under a 
penalty. But the House was glad of any opportunity of 
making Mr. Cowrer look foolish—if indeed it be still within 
the reach of any operator to accomplish that result—and the 
Government were beaten by a majority of nearly two to one. 
On Thursday night, again, the House flatly mm to be guided 
by the Home Secretary in such a matter as the kind and 
degree of police supervision to be exercised over ticket-of-leave 
men. An amendment of the Lords to the Penal Servitude 
Bill, bearing on this subject, which Sir Gzorez Grey pro- 
nounced ‘very beneficial,” and was particularly anxious to 
retain, was nevertheless rejected by a majority of forty-five. 
Even favours of a more humble kind, which are not recorded 
in the division list, it is not in the power of the Govern- 
ment to obtain. They cannot keep the House together 
for the purpose of getting through the very modest amount 
of legislation which they have presented to Parliament this 
year for its adoption. There has scarcely ever been a Session in 
which the amount of Parliamentary business has been so small ; 
and there has been none in which its transactions have been 
more thrown back and disordered by a scandalous frequency 
of “ count-outs.” In fact, Mr. Brann, the versatile and inde- 
fatigable whip, finds that the character of his office has 
undergone a material change during the last few months. At 
the beginning of the year, he had the management of a pack 
of perhaps high-spirited, but still well-trained hounds. He 
now finds himself in charge of a herd of Irish pigs. His 
progress along the Parliamentary road is com of a mortify- 
ing series of mishaps. His perverse charges, expressing 
their discontent not in any very distinct manner, but only in 
energetic noises of an inarticulate though expressive kind, 
are perpetually running between bis legs in their frantic efforts 
to scamper off in the direction away from that in which he is 
doing his best to drive them. Frequent upsets are a 
natural consequence of these collisions, and have become 
a portion of his daily experience. The chief part of 
his functions now is to bear these mishaps with a smiling 
face, and to pretend that he is rather satisfied than other- 
wise; and, considering the trying circumstances in which 
he is placed, he does it remarkably well. But in the mean- 
time curious things are being done. The House of Commons 
is lapsing into the condition of the Children of Israel before 
the days of the Kings, when every man did what was right in 
his own eyes. , Of course, to the spectator, the effect is simply 
amusing ; but the consequences, as recorded upon the Statute- 
book and the Journals, may possibly be embarrassing. 

The evil effects of the present uncertain state of things upon 
the temper of the Ministers themselves are not inconsiderable. 
They display all the bad qualities attributed by agricultural 
economists to the race of tenants-at-will. They are allowing 
the farm they have in charge to run to rack and ruin, because 
they have no security that they shall be allowed to profit by 
the improvements they may make. What would be the use 


| of their shaping their policy with any other view than to 


serve the purpose of the moment, or troubling themselves to 
pass laws of which they may not remain to enjoy the credit? 
Every time they undertake the solution of a diplomatic diffi- 
culty, they do it under the consciousness that they are possibly 
a a only to make the path of their adversaries more 
easy, and depriving themselves of deadly weapons for future 
assaults. ing them to look upon such questions 
purely from the standing-point of their own political interest, 
their object would be to provide for every difficulty some purely 
temporary palliative, which should postpone it just for a short 
time, but not too long. They are probably not under the mere 

pervonal considerations. They may be 
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credited with taking less selfish and more extended views. 
But it is hardly possible that the narrower motives should be 
wholly without influence upon them. In fact, their effect is 
clearly to be seen in the scanty bill of fare which has been 
put before Parliament this year. The conviction that their 
tenure of office is insecure leaves very visible traces upon 
the whole of their policy, foreign and domestic. It is essen- 
tially a policy of postponement. They settle no agitated 
question. They will neither accept any proffered change 
heartily, nor refuse it stoutly, nor construct a compromise 
which shall mediate between conflicting views. They only 
take care that it shall be put off. Such a temper of mind is 
not unnatural in Ministers who feel that their official life 
is at the mercy of accident, but it is not either advantageous for 
the country or edifying to lookers-on. It brings the combative 
charaeter of our Parliamentary institutions into very pro- 
minent relief; and it tends to impress upon the public mind the 
conviction, by no means salutary, that every other object is 
gradually being trampled under foot and forgotten in the 
eager struggle for office. © 


BEFORE THE CONFERENCE. 

ik is undeniably true; though the proposition might have 

been more tersely stated, that “the course pursued by 
“ Her Magesty’s Government has failed to effect their avowed 
“ object of maintaining the peace of Europe.” It may also 
be admitted that failure generally causes a loss of influence, 
and that the decline of English influence diminishes the secu- 
rities for the peace of a world which indeed is, at more than one 
point, at present involved in war. The House of Commons 
will, however, be practically asked, not to affirm two or three 
barren truisms, but to adopt the implied conclusion that it is 
by its own fault that the Government has failed; nor is it 
unfair to throw the burden of proof on the managers of an 
unsuccessful negotiation. There have been grave errors in the 
conduct, or rather in the language, of England, both to Germany 
and Denmark ; and it isnot altogether pleasant to witness the com- 
placent self-approval with which France and Russia regard from 
the quiet shore the labours ofa diplomacy which has ventured 
forth on the agitated waters. Inaction is generally safe, and 
always easy ; nor is it possible to look back on abortive efforts, 
even in the best cause, without a regret which borders on 
remorse. Experience bas shown that it would have been 
better for England, and a not worse for Denmark, that 
the Schleswig quarrel should have been settled, without ex- 
ternal interference, by a display of force which might perhaps 
have superseded the necessity of actual violence. Defeat in 
policy or in war always indicates mistake as well as bad for- 
tune, for perfect foresight would decline a conflict in which 
the result proves success to have been impossible. The 
apology for the Government will not amount to a complete vin- 
dication. Even if Lord Russet had always conveyed the most 
appropriate arguments in the fittest words, he would still have 
to explain the blunder of throwing his pearls before unappre- 
ciative Prussian Ministers. But the national jury which, within 
and without the walls of Parliament, will give a verdict on his 
conduct must take more than a simple issue into consideration. 
If the country would have disapproved of total abstinence 
from the Danish dispute, it is proper to inquire whether a 
Ministry bent on mediation could have pursued a course more 
substantially equitable and benevolent. The advocates of 
war are fully entitled to cast the first stone, and those who de- 
precate even verbal intervention may consistently follow with 
the second. 

The cause of Denmark is so popular in England, and the 
merits of the original dispute are so ¢ syd understood, 
that much of the disapproval which the Government has 
incurred is directed against the qualified argumentative sup- 
port which has been offered to the weaker party. The one- 
sided assertions of ill-informed journalists have left a more 

ent impression because the litigant who was at first 
partially justified in his contention has overborne a helpless 
adversary by mere superiority of force. Lord Russeiu de- 
serves credit for his recognition oi the justice of German 
claims at a time when impartiality exposed him to clamorous 
abuse. If he had adopted the popular prejudices with 
unreserved credulity, his advocacy would have been value- 
less to Denmark. It was at least possible that the 
German Governments might listen to pacific overtures 
from a mediator who was not an avowed and bigoted opponent. 
On one occasion they seemed inclined to accept a reasonable 
compromise, which might have terminated the quarrel if it had 
not been rejected by Denmark. The English Government 
may be justly blamed for the implied promises of armed 


assistance, which were naturally accepted by the Danes with- 
out reference to the expressed and implied conditions by 
which they were limited. The most imprudent language 
which can be quoted against the Government was used by 
Lord Patmerston in his speech upon penny Lord 
RussELL committed a similar error, in a i form, as 
often as he warned the German Powers to beware of certain 
undefined consequences, which might be interpreted to mean 
the appearance of an English fleet in the Baltic. It is pro- 
bable that both Ministers may have been sincere in their 
menaces, and that their warlike designs have been over- 
ruled by their colleagues, or altered by circumstances. An 
announcement of intentions by an English Minister is more 
or less in the nature of a prophecy, as he must refer, like a 
plenipotentiary at a Conference, to the country, before he can 
accomplish his purpose. If Lord Patmerston and Lord 
Russet ever intended to resist either the Federal execution 
in Holstein or the occupation of Schleswig, they, ascer- 
tained, on the meeting of Parliament, the serious difficulty of 
interference. 

A study of the correspondence will prove that the English 
Government, after all, seldom deviated into threats. If a 
fractional portion of the blessing promised to peacemakers is 
destined to fall on those who try to make peace, Lord RussELL 
may claim whatever reward is due to zealous and indefatigable 
pursuance of his object. Alternately entreating Denmark to 
pay the uttermost farthing, and deprecating the rude enforce- 
ment of his claims by the pitiless creditor, the English Minister 
afforded the best proof of the injustice of the Continental 
belief in the selfishness of English policy. France and 
Russia now look down with the calmness of Epicurean gods 
on the turmoils of the lower world, and perhaps it is more 
dignified as well as pleasanter to repose above, or apart, than to 
squabble with combatants who refuse to be pacified; yet 
if either of the Imperial Governments had emulated the 
good faith of England, Denmark would perhaps not have 
been invaded, and Germany might have been satisfied 
with the redress of legitimate grievances. Even the un- 
aided efforts of England seemed more than once likely 
to succeed. In the autumn of 1862, Austria and Prussia 
agreed to recommend to the Diet the arrangement proposed 
by Lord Russet, and a year later several Governments pro- 
fessed a readiness to accept the mediation of England. But 
for the unseasonable death of the King of Denmark, German 
eagerness would perhaps have been for the time satisfied with 
the execution in Holstein. 

Those who admit that the commencement of the negotiation 
was justifiable may fairly maintain that diplomatic efforts 
should have been abandoned at some later stage in the dis- 
pute. The advocates of war have still less difficulty in 
defining the passage of the Eyder by the allied armies as the 
proper occasion for the despatch of auxiliary forces to the North. 
If all that has since happened could have been distinctly fore- 
seen, it would perhaps have been prudent to retire from the 
negotiation when the quarrel between Germany and Denmark 
was first complicated by a disputed succession. As, however, 
all the States concerned, with the exception of Bavaria and 
Baden, were bound by treaty to recognise Curistian IX., the 
English Government may have reasonably expected to con- 
tinue the discussion on its former grounds, Austria and 
Prussia still acknowledged the obligations of the Treaty of 
1852, and it is always safer to appeal to positive engagements 
than to deal with elastic considerations of policy and abstract 
right. The notorious treaty, though it admits of historical 
explanation, was in the highest degree inexpedient, but Lord 
Russet is not to be blamed for relying on a compact which 
seemed to offer a definite solution of the question of succession. 
The claims of the hereditary Prince of Aucusrensure, though 
they may perhaps be legally valid, would have been utterly 
forgotten if it had not suited the purpose of Austria and 
Prussia to find reasons for separating the Duchies from the 
Danish Crowo. It unluckily happened that, by his first 
important act, the new King of Denmark gave just cause of 
offence to Germany; and accordingly the Diet took judicial 
possession of Holstein, and Austria and Prussia, for the 
apparent purpose of quieting the popular excitement, marched 
their armies into that Duchy. Both proceedings were strictly 
compatible with the ‘Treaty of 1852, and the execution more 
especially was equivalent to an admission of the Danish title, 
as a seizure of goods by a creditor implies that the pro- 
perty belongs to the debtor. The English Government 
wisely acquiesced in the legal measures, and it less 
prudently declined to urge upon Denmark the ex- 
pediency of evacuating Schleswig without resistance. 


It was impossible to deny that the adoption o the common 
Constitution for Schleswig and the Kingdom was a cause of 
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‘war, nor was any neutral Power justified in converting into a 
emptory demand the reasonable request for a suspension of 
hostile measures during the discussions of the Danish Par- 
liament. Since the beginning of the war, Lord Rvssett has 
never ceased to urge upon the belligerents those arguments 
for peace which generally lose their force at the time 
when they are exclusively applicable. Enthusiasts declared 
only a few years since that war was obsolete, but it 
seems to have become more attractive than at an 
former time during the long European peace. It wi 
be allowed by common consent that the language of 
menace was indiscreet and undignified, but in other respects 
it is difficult to find any alternative course which would 
have satisfied the reason and conscience of England. 
Nothing but overwhelming necessity, founded on considera- 
tions of interest or of honour, could justify a war with the 
powerful nation which for centuries has been esteemed a 
natural ally. The contest would be arduous, and triumph 
would be only better than defeat. For the present, all parties 
seem to be agreed on a peaceful policy, and it is unfortunate that 
the two leading Ministers should have indulged in anticipations 
of a more active course in the improbable event of a siege of 
Copenhagen. It is still less worthy to threaten Austria with 
agitation in Hungary and Venetia, as a safer method of defend- 
ing Denmark than the direct interference of England in the 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONFERENCE. 

Yt Neos English public is already familiar with the main 
facts in the history of the Conference. As the German 
Powers were seeking to set aside the Treaty of 1852, they 
were invited, in the first instance, to state what they proposed 
as their aim in the war, and as the best solution of existing 
difficulties. They replied that what they wanted was the com- 
plete independence of the Duchies, and their close connexion 
‘by means ‘of common institutions; and that the Diet should 
decide who should be Duke of the United Duchies, the 
King of Denmark only to succeed if the Diet found that his 
retensions were preferable to those of all other claimants. 
aron Brust, however, on the part of the German Con- 
federation, ‘would not go even so far as this, and said 
that the Diet would not agree that, in any case, 
there should be a union between the Duchies and 
Denmark. The Danish Plenipotentiaries negatived the 
proposal at once, and then the German Powers brought 
forward their second project, which was the same as the first 
except that the sovereignty of the Duchies was expressly 
assigned to the Duke of Aucustensurc. This was equally 
unacceptable to Denmark, and then the Germans had nothing 
more to propose. Lord Russext on this came forward, and, 
as the ‘spokesman of the neutral Powers, proposed that 
Schleswig should be cut in two, and the Southern part given, 
with Holstein and Lauenberg, to Germany, the Northern part 
remaining with Denmark. This proposal was coupled with 
certain conditions, the most important of which was that the 
Germans should not build ‘fortresses on the part ceded to 
‘them; but on the German Plenipotentiaries remarking that 
any such condition was wholly inadmissible, all men- 
tion of it ceased immediately. The German Plenipo- 
tentiaries accepted the principle of Lord Russe.t’s 
plan, and the Danish Plenipotentiaries, after communi- 
cating with their Court, accepted the plan with a slight 
alteration. But by this plan the mixed districts of Schleswig 
were assigned to Denmark, and to this the German Powers 
would not assent. They were willing to let Denmark have the 
:purely Danish district in the north of the Duchy, but the 
were determined that, where Germans were mixed up with 
‘Danes, the government should be German. Consequently no 
‘line of demarcation could be agreed on; the Danes wanting 
the mixed districts for Denmark, and the Germans wanting 
‘them for Germany. Finally, as no other way of settling the 
matter suggested itself, Lord RussELt proposed that the line 
‘of demarcation should be drawn by an arbitrator chosen frum 
among the Powers not represented at the Conference.. But 
this suited neither party, for it involved the conséquence 
-that some Danes should be put under Germany,’ and 
some Germans under Denmark; and no other bagis was 
suggested on which the arbitrator could proteed than 
that of taking the opinion of every little’ village, which 
would make any frontier impossible that would be acceptable 
-to both belligerents. This ended the Conference, and the 
war has been resumed because neither ‘belligerent will allow 
his compatriots to be under the rule of the other. There 
were also many subsidiary points which it took a long time to 


discuss, but which did not affect the main result. There was 
the question whether the Treaty of London was at an 
end or not, and whether it involved its signataries in 
any engagement towards each other, or only towards 
Denmark. The azgument ap to be on the side of 
those who contended that the treaty still existed, and bound 
all who signed it; but the facts were against the arguments, 
for the German Powers gave it to be understood that, if it 
existed, they should disregard it. There was also a question as 
to the conduct of the Allies in Jutland since the suspension of 
hostilities, and the Danish Plenipotentiaries told many moving 
tales of hardships which good Danes had undergone; but as 
these, however true, were, so far as the Conference went, mere 
unsupported allegations, no notice could be taken of them. 
There was also a fierce controversy raised by the announce- 
ment of Prussia that, if the blockade established by the Danes 
was not more effective, she would disregard the provisions of 
international law sanctioned by the Treaty of Paris. This 
meant that she would send out privateers; but the universal 
indignation of the neutral Powers at this announcement had. 
its effect, and, though the Prussian Plenipotentiaries did not 
withdraw their announcement, they to insist on it. 

The protocols of the Conference throw much valuable light 
on the views and intentions both of the belligerents and of the 
neutral Powers; but the reader who wishes to profit by them 
must read the protocols themselves, and not the 
which was annexed to the protocol of the last Conference. 
This sum is drawn up in a manner very unfair and 
offensive to the German Powers—a petty insult which we 
should have hoped English Ministers would have been above 
offering to their adversaries. When the main declaration of 

-the representative of the German Confederation is recorded, 
there is even a derisive note of admiration added, which we 
should have thought no one could have deemed a proper addi- 
tion to a summary drawn up by a professedly neutral Power. 
When are we to have men of tact and manners at the 
head of our Foreign Office?. It is easy, when we read the 
protocols themselves, to see how the belligerents respectively 
looked upon the points at issue. The Germans, holding that 
the war had put an end to the Treaty of London, considered 
that the time was come to consult the interests of the Germans 
in the Duchies, that a German prince would necessarily 
succeed in Holstein, and that as Schleswig must, in the 
interest of the Germans, go with Holstein, the Duke of 
Holstein would be Duke of Schleswig also. The only 
question was, who was to be Duke of Holstein, and this the 
Diet was to determine. It was objected that, if it was the 
Diet which had to decide, it might go on procrastinating and 
deferring all decision to the end of time, and that there 
might never be any Duke at all. But Baron Bevst 
candidly replied that the Diet got on very fast when 
the two great German Powers were agreed, and that, 
as they were now agreed in favour of the Duke of Avausten- 
BurG, the Diet would decide with unexampled rapidity. This 
was the German position, and if it was allowed they 
were at liberty to disregard the Treaty of London, and that 
they might use their actual armed possession to carry out 
the wishes of their countrymen in Schleswig, their whole 
case was very coherent. On the other hand, the Danes said 
that the Duchies belonged to them, both by virtue of the old 
connexion of Schleswig with Denmark, and in virtue of 
the Treaty of London regulating the succession. The Kina 
more especially urged that it was because this treaty was 
made, and because he supposed that it would be sup , 
that he had consented to accept the thorny crown of Den- 
mark. If the Duchies, and particularly Schleswig, belonged 
to Denmark, it was only a sheer violation of right, and a 
mere tyrannous use of brutal force, that he should be made to 
cede an inch of Schleswig. But the south of Schleswig, like 
Holstein, was so German as to be of no use to liim, and 
therefore he was willing to lose what it cost him nothing to 
part with. But it was a very different thing when he was 
asked to cede the mixed districts, and to place faithful Danes 
under a foreign yoke. He was the Sovereign of both the 
Germans and the Danes in these districts, and he could not 
abandon this sovereignty unless under the last stress of war, 
and after he had ascertained that no neutral Power would 
come forward to support the treaty which all the great 
Powers had concurred to make in the general interests 
of Europe. The Treaty of London entrusted the present 
King of Denwark with the charge of governing the Danes of 
the mixed districts, and he could not abandon the trust without 
its being absolutely certain that none of those who invited him 
to accept it would protect him from being driven by force out 


| of the territory they had confided to him. These are th 
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respective views of the belligerents; and when we understand 
them we cannot wonder that neither will abandon the mixed 
districts, and that neither conceives himself to be merely 

hting, as it has been said here, for a paltry strip of land 
which will equally grow cattle for the English market who- 
ever may be its owner. 

The neutral Powers were all very well agreed, and were all 
on the side of Denmark. The Plenipotentiary of France did 
not speak in favour of the Treaty of London, but he declared 
that the French Government considered it essential that the 
frontier should be traced in conformity with the necessities of 
the defence of Denmark. It was, however, Russia that prin- 
cipally came forward as the supporter of Denmark, and in 
every discussion the cause of Denmark was taken up by 
Baron Bruynow with much greater frankness and zeal than it 
. was by the English Plenipotentiaries. Any one who reads 
the protocols only would think that it was Russia, and not 
England, to whom Denmark was looking for support. Baron 
Brunnow upheld the Treaty of London in the most unqualified 
way, and maintained that it could only be set aside for the most 
grave reasons, and he intimated that Russia would accept no 
combination which did not offer guarantees for the peace of 
Europe equivalent to those. on which the system of the 
balance of power now rests. When the cession of a part of 
Schleswig was proposed, Baron Bruxnow announced that, in 
the opinion of Russia, it was entirely for the King of Denmark 
to say what would be the best for his country. All Schleswig 
belonged to him, but he had a right as a Sovereign to give 
up any portion of his territory. Directly he announced that he 
did not wish to cede any particular part of his kingdom, there 
was an end of all discussion, and Russia could not be a party 
to any transaction by which an involuntary cession was forced 
on a Sovereign whom she had recognised. The Emperor, 
however, did not wish to profit personally by the cession of 
Holstein or of a part of Schleswig, and he would therefore 
resign such claims of succession as he might have to the 
Grand Duke of OLpensure. When the Prussians proposed 
to take the opinion of the population of Schleswig, Baron 
Brunnow ridiculed the proposal as amounting to a scheme for 
appealing to the. peasants of Schleswig to trace the frontier of 
a country which formed the subject of the deliberations of a 
solemn Conference. This was not the object for which 
Russia had taken part in the Conference. What Russia 
conceived to be her task was to see what arrangements 
eould be substituted by common consent for the Treaty of 
1852. ‘Phus France has declared that she considers it 
essential that Denmark should have a good military 
frontier, and Russia has declared that she regards the King of 
Denmark as reigning by virtue of the Treaty of London over 
every part of the two Duchies except what he may choose to 
cede. Apart from declarations made or steps taken by 
England out of the Conference, France and Russia .appear, 
from the history of the Conference itself, quite as much bound 
to support Denmark as England is. 


AMERICA. 


ENERAL LEE’S determination to fight only on the 
defensive has been even more fully justified by his 
victory at Petersburg than by the repeated blows which he 
previously delivered against his assailant. The rise of the price 
of gold in New York to 245 furnishes the best commentary on 
the absurd statement that Grant is once more about to 
execute one of his brilliant flank movements. There are no 
more great rivers to the west of the James which the Federal 
gun-boats and transports can penetrate. It is more likely 
that Grant will transfer his head-quarters to Bermuda Station 
than that he will look still further to his left for that opening 
in the defences of Richmond which he has hitherto failed to 
discover. Before the bloody repulse of Petersburg, General 
Grant's second plan of campaign seemed perhaps more 
oa yy than his first. Like a wealthy spendthrift, he has 
ound it impossible to ruin himself by the most prodigal out- 
lay of material and of life, for, with a loss of 80,000 or 
100,000 men, he has merely broken up between Washington 
and Richmond a road which his adversary would, under 
existing circumstances, never have attempted to traverse. 
Nevertheless, it is evident that, unless the late battles 
have redressed the balance, the Federal Commander-in- 
Chief still possesses great superiority of numbers, General 
Lee was unable, or more probably unwilling, to prevent 
the movement from White a, to the James River, espe- 
cially as Grant appears to. have taken, with commend- 
able prudence, a wide circuit round the enemy’s lines. A 


part of the army was transported in perfect saiety from the | 


York River by water, and it would seem that the remainder, 
instead of crossing the Chickahominy, moved far down 
the Peninsula for the purpose of passing the James River at 
Powhattan Point, several miles below Butier’s camp at 
Bermuda Station. The march could only have been inter- 
rupted by a pitched battle, which must have been fought at a 
distance from the Confederate intrenchments. If Grant had 
attempted to follow‘ M‘CLeLan’s course by Fair Oaks to the 
north of the Chickahominy swamp, he would probably have 
suffered severe loss, even if he had ultimately succeeded in 
reaching his destination. His farther operations indicated skill 
and prudence in addition to the daring which had been suffi- 
ciently proved in the useless advante from the Rapidan to the 
Chickahominy. The impunity which he enjoyed may perhaps 
be partly attributed to the temporary success of the subsidiary 
movement in Western Virginia. General Hunter’s movements, 
and the approach of reinforcements to meet him, may probably 
have furnished Ler with an additional reason for declining 
any hazardous operation. 


The confidence of the Federal general in his numerical 
strength was shown by the distribution of his forces. 
While the main army threatened Richmond from the south, 
General Hunter attempted to advance from the west. 
Richmond was environed to the extent of half a circle 
by hostile forces, and it must be supposed that General 

RANT believed that his lieutenants were able to defend 
themselves separately against any attack by the Confede- 
rates. General SHERIDAN, in command of the cavalry, has 
been defeated in a combat of some importance; and General 
Earty, who commands the division which formerly served 
under STONEWALL JACKSON, was detached to check HunTER’s. 
advance. Grant profited by the diversion to make a general 
attack on the Confederate lines; and if he had succeeded in 
occupying Petersburg, he would have secured the most im- 
portant advantage of the campaign. On the north and east 
of Richmond he was repeatedly stopped by defences which 
had been prepared in anticipation of his arrival. It seems: 
that on the south of the city there are no fortifications, 
but earthworks thrown up at the moment have in the course 
of the war frequently been found serious obstacles. Having 
his base on the river, and close at hand, Grant can dis 
of siege artillery, whereas he could only bring his field-trains to 
bear on the works at Spottsylvania. His supplies, as long as 
he rests on the river, will probably be more regular than those 
on which Lee depends; and if, notwithstanding SHeripan’s 
defeat and Hunrer’s reported repulse, the latter general and 
Pore should be able to continue their advance, the com- 
munication of Richmond with the South may be seriously en- 
dangered. On the other hand, it would seem that the Federal 
detachments on the south-west and west are themselves 
moving with their base in the air. There are no permanent 
Federal magazines nearer than the Upper Potomac, and it 
is impossible for stores to be forwarded from Bermuda Station 
to Hunter. A short distance above Grant's position, the 
navigation of the James is obstructed, and the river is also 
commanded by Fort Darling, which repelled the attack 
of M‘CLELLAN and his gun-boats. On the higher part of the 
river the Confederates have iron-clad gun-boats of their own, 
and one of their vessels lately ventured to engage the enemy’s 
squadron near Bermuda Station. If the siege of Richmond. 
is attempted, Grant will have to lengthen his line of commu- 
nication, and to submit to the ordinary conditions of offensive 
warfare. He will not take the enemy’s capital with nearly 
equal numbers, but if he can still afford to undergo enormous. 
losses he may perhaps succeed in his object. His present 
position is probably more wholesome than the marshes of the- 
Chickahominy, and he probably hoped, by taking Petersburg, 
to put a large part of his troops under cover. 

The possession by the Federals of a town within a few 
miles of Richmond would have greatly facilitated future 
invasions; and the danger to the Coedederetes would 
have been especially serious, as they have never, since 
the beginning of the war, been able to recover any 
town which they had lost, or even to form a regular 
siege. Mr. Lincotn probably intimated the real inten- 
tions of the Government when he boasted in a recent 
speech that Grant would never be dislodged from his posi- 
tion until Richmond was taken. It is now a year since 
General GitmoreE landed at the mouth of Charleston 
Harbour, in the hope of reducing the hated cradle 
of Secession. The city is still untaken, and it is no longer 


threatened with an immediate attack; nor has Fort Sumter, 
which was said to have fallen in the course of last 
July, yet lowered the Confederate flag. Nevertheless, the 
Federal commander still occupies his position, and when his 
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Government is at leisure, it can reinforce the besieging 
army to any extent which may be thought desirable. The 
same obstinacy directed against Richmond will produce a 
constant feeling of insecurity which may possibly render a 
transfer of the seat of Government to some other city neces- 
sary or expedient. In ancient Greece, an invader often built 
a fortress in the vicinity of the hostile capital, for the purpose 
of continuing hostilities from year to year, until an assault or 
battle decided the fate of the war. The Northern Americans 
may perhaps adopt the same mode of annoying Richmond 
if they find it impossible any longer to maintain gigantic 
armies in the field. It is generally understood at Washington 
and New York that the defeat of Grant's enterprise, which 
is now almost certain, would altogether change the cha- 
racter of the war, but it would be rash to infer that the 
of the North would therefore be 
exhausted. The continuance of the blockade, the maintenance 
of flotillas on all the great rivers, and the occupation of fortified 
posts in the vulnerable portions of the Confederate territory, 
would not impose too heavy a strain on the ordinary resources 
of the United States. The unparalleled fortitude of the South 
is likely to prove not less inexhaustible. 

The active demand for Federal securities in Germany has 
opened up new sources of wealth to the Government. The 
principal danger which threatened the American firiances con- 
sisted in the difficulty of finding any available capital to supply 
future loans. During three years of the war, it was found 
impossible to borrow in Europe, and England and France still 
resist the temptation of a high rate of interest. Mr. CHasE 
now finds that he can dispose of some portion of his loans 
abroad, and he is consequently enabled to avoid for the 
present additional issues of paper money. He has received 
subscriptions for the greater part of his new loan of 
15,000,000/. at small premiums, which reduced the rate of 
interest at the time to about 10 per cent. With gold at 
250 he will have to pay about 18 per cent. If Government 
paper should hereafter rise in value, the annual charge will 
be proportionally diminished, and at the conclusion of the war 
it may become possible to effect a large reduction of interest. 
It is more likely that the war will languish through the diffi- 
culty of recruiting than that it will be starved for want of 


“money. Public confidence had, in the middle of June, revived 


to a certain extent in consequence of the unopposed march of 
Grant to the James River, as the movement was naturally sup- 
posed to prove either the consummate skill of the Federal com- 
mander or the comparative weakness of the enemy. The in- 
terruption of SHerman’s advance on Atlanta was comparative 
unnoticed, nor are the sanguine politicians of New York seri- 
ously alarmed by Forrest's defeat of Srurces. As far as 
a judgment can be formed from the map, and from the 
lax statements of the American papers, SHERMAN’s communi- 
cations seem to be exposed to serious danger. The 
Confederate General WueeLer has broken up a part of 
the railroad which connects the army with Chattanooga, 
and it is not known that any Federal force is still inter- 
between Forrest and the frontier of Georgia. East 
ennessee is stripped of troops for the purpose of reinforcing 
Honter in Virginia, and Morean’s expedition, though it has 
finally been checked, has probably prevented the despatch of 
‘troops from Kentucky to the principal seat of war. It is said 
that a displacement of forces is taking place on both sides by 
the depletion of General Cansy’s army for the benefit of 
Grant, while Dick Taytor is attempting to find his way 
across the Mississippi for the purpose of effecting a junction 
with the distant army of Jounson. The Confederates might, 
perhaps, be able to supply the deficiencies of the Northern 
accounts. In the mean time, the prospects of the contending 
armies remains open to conjecture. If Grant should occupy 
Petersburg, and if Hunter, notwithstanding his recent repulse, 
should ultimately prove himself a match for Earty, Richmond 
will for the first time be exposed to immediate danger. The 
strongest belligerent has always many chances on his side, 
pee gag far Grant has never met Lze without incur- 


ring 


A PALACE OF JUSTICE. . 

Shap project for bringing together all the Courts of Law, 

and lodging them in buildings where it will be possible to 
see, hear, and breathe, is one of those obvious reforms which 
always seem to excite the keenest opposition. The subject 
has now been for years under consideration. A Commission 
appointed by Lord Dersy recommended a matured plan, 
which was adopted by Lord Patmerston, and which not only 
settled the contest as to the site and the building, but pointed 


| out how the necessary funds could be obtained without throw- 


ing any charge on the Consolidated Fund. But every man’s 
hand is against the lawyers, and the House of Commons, by 
rejecting the proposal, doomed this unloved class to live for a 
few years longer in that peculiar legal atmosphere which 
flavours, with impartial justice, the Courts of Law and Equity 
alike. Two years have passed, and the time has been occu- 
pied by the Government in altering, and probably damaging, 
their plan, in the hope of disarming the opposition which proved 
fatal to it on its first appearance. Of course it is impossible 
that anything can be done this Session, and the conversation 
on Monday evening is only important as showing that the re- 
sistance to a measure which is essential to the decent ad- 
ministration of justice is likely to be as pertinacious and 
mischievous as ever. The subject has been so mystified by 
criticism and explanation that it has come to be classed 
non-legal members of Parliament among the things whi 
“no fellah can be expected to understand”; and yet, in 
truth, the facts are so simple and the remedy so plain as to 
call for a large amount of special talent to obscure them. 
The demand, however, as usual, was answered by the supply ; 
and the versatile race of lawyers produced from among their 
own body the champion who has successfully resisted, and 
in all probability will once more defeat, the natural desire, not 
only of the profession, but of suitors, jurors, and witnesses, to 
be relieved from the danger of suffocation in the discharge of 
their respective duties. Mr. Montagu SmitH accounted for 
the long-suffering of lawyers by the theory that they had 
become acclimatized to Courts; and though occasionally 
judges have been compelled to suspend their sittings when 
the nuisance surpassed its average intensity, the tenacity of 
life of the profession under such trying circumstances is as- 
tonishing. Unfortunately for them, jurors and witnesses are 
plunged into the unaccustomed atmosphere without the 
n physical training, and it is upon them that 
the deleterious influence works with its greatest power; and 
this gives some ground for hoping that the House of Com- 
mons may perhaps in the end be induced to remove a 
nuisance which does not fall exclusively on the legal profes- 
sion. Mr. Monracu Smrra did not in the least exaggerate 
the case when he said that justice was administered in unven- 
tilated sheds, and that he knew nothing so painful as the duty 
which fell upon counsel of addressing a jury in an incipient 
state of apoplexy. There is not one Court in London which 
can compare, for convenience, with those of many of our pro- 
vincial towns, and there are not more than two or three which 
can fairly be called habitable. And this is by no means the 
whole of the inconvenience. Most of the Courts are too small 
to contain the counsel, solicitors, witnesses, and others con- 
cerned in a cause; and though Nisi Prius witnesses who are 
waiting to be summoned have the opportunity of taking 
exercise in Westminster Hall, the unlucky attendants upon 
the Vice-Chancellors’ Courts have not even this indulgence, 
and may be seen passing whole days in the open air, 

to wind and weather, near the entrance of the little sheds 
which the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn has provided for the 
accommodation of the Equity judges. Jurors are perhaps a 
shade better off than witnesses, for on the days appointed for 
the trial of an issue these Courts are carefully prepared for 
the process by the erection of a portable jury-box, 
into which it is just ible to squeeze twelve men of 
rather less than average Shbeiteen Even this concession to 
the jury only becomes feasible by removing the seats ordi- 
narily appropriated to short-hand writers, but they can 
scarcely complain when counsel and solicitors have almost as 
much difficulty in securing a locus standi. 

Besides the squalid meanness of the accommodation provided, 
another grievance is inflicted upon lawyers in the separation 
of the various Courts. The Common Law judges are seated at 
Westminster, and conduct their chamber business in the pre- 
cincts of Chancery Lane. The Equity judges are a mile or 
two distant from their legal brethren; and the Bankrupt law 
is adnffnistered, after a fashion, in the heart of the City. 
That delay, expense, and occasional miscarriage of justice 
must result from this infelicitous arrangement is obvious ; and 
the lawyers who are gathered together in the region of 
Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple can scarcely be thought 
unreasonable in asking that all the Courts should be 
collected on one site, within reach of their busi- 
ness chambers, and that the building should be on a 
scale consistent with the decent administration of the law. 
This is the proposal which has been ling in - vain 
for several years to win the sanction of the House of 
Commons, and if it needed a liberal vote of public money it 


is hard to say how public money could be more — 
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spent. In truth, not a farthing is required, for while justice ] 


is embarrassed by the want of a home, it so happens that the 
Court of Chancery is equally embarrassed by the possession 
of about a million and a half of money with which it does not 
know what to do. This fund was created by a practice 
which has long been abandoned. Formerly, when the Court 
had suitors’ money deposited in its hands to await events 
when it would be ripe for distribution, it was not the ordinary 
course to invest the money at the risk and for the benefit of 
the parties to the cause unless a special request was made for 
the purpose. The Court, in all other cases, held the money 
just as a private banker holds the balance of his customer, 
and paid it out when the time arrived pound for pound 
as it came in. Of course, the money was not wrapped 
up all this time in a napkin, but the AccounTanrt- 
General, like any other banker, invested it and re- 
ceived the dividends. This banking profit of the Court 
was one source of the large funds now under its control, 
The remainder was acquired in this way. Out of the enor- 
mous sums deposited in the various suits, it happened occasion- 
ally that some remained in the hands of the Court unclaimed 
by the true owners, just as the Bank of England finds 
that by death and accident persons entitled to dividends are 
often not forthcoming to demand them. The unclaimed fund 
would of course have to be paid out in case the rightful owners 
should appear and make out their title, but every year that 
passesaftera claimant has been lost sight of diminishesthe chance 
of his reappearance, and it is a moral certainty that not more 
than a trifling fraction of the funds derived from this source 
will ever be required to satisfy legitimate demands. The bank- 
ing profit and the unclaimed fund make up the bulk of the 
1,500,0001. of which we have spoken, and it was from this no- 
man’s money that it was proposed to defray the cost of the new 
Law Courts. Nothing could possibly be fairer and more reason- 
able. It is true there remained a remote possibility that some 
minute percentage of the amount might have to be made good 
to some re-discovered proprietor, but to remove even the sem- 
blance of wrong, it was part of the proposal that these contin- 
gent liabilities should be undertaken by the Government itself. 
It might have been thought impossible to find a flaw 
in a plan for erecting public buildings which every- 
body required, with money against which nobody could 
assert a claim; and, indeed, the public character of the fund 
has been so clearly recognised at all times, that the salaries of 
the Equity Judges have been drawn, in relief of the Treasury, 
from the same fund which it is now desired to apply to 
another purpose of an analogouskind. But for the ingenuity 
of the member for Cambridge University, an excuse for oppo- 
sition might perhaps never have been found ; but Mr. SeLwyn 
is a Chancery lawyer and an ecclesiastical politician, and, as 
such, has shown a special aptitude for turning this very straight- 
forward piece of business into a case of conscience. He was 
shocked at the idea of spending the money of contingent 
claimants; and he was also a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn. In 
that capacity, as he pointed out on Monday evening, he had no 
personal interest in the funds of the Society, and if’ it had been 
otherwise, a disclaimer of sordid motives would not have been 
necessary from Mr. Serwyn. Still it must have been a 
satisfaction to him to find that his stern morality would not be 
prejudicial to the bench which he adorns. Lincoln’s 
Inn happens to own numerous sets of chambers, the 
value of which is enormously increased by the proximity 
of the sheds where equity is dealt out. Accordingly, when 
the subject of decent courts was mooted, Lincoln’s Inn 
was ready with liberal offers to improve the lodgings of the 
Vice-Chancellors, provided they were not removed from those 
sacred precincts in furtherance of any romantic scheme for the 
concentration of all the Courts. A supply of very superior 
Equity hovels was the alternative which Mr. Se.wyn throughout 
advocated in opposition to the projected Palace of Justice ; 
and two years ago he was so far successful as to throw out the 
measure of the Whig Government, though without securing 
the adoption of the Lincoln’s Inn scheme. It is quite possible 
that if he renews his opposition, as he seems to threaten, he 
may gain another victory at the expense of members of his 
rofession whose constitutions are less robust than his own. 
ut it may be hoped that the glory of having led one successful 
Tory assault will satisfy his aspirations, and that the severity 
of his conscience may be mitigated by the reflection that the 
imagi victims of the threatened spoliation will be tolerably 
safe with the guarantee of the British Government, and that 
in fact they would have no other security even if the Chancery 
funds were kept for ever invested as at present, in consols, in 
the name of the AccouNTANT-GENERAL. 


DEFENCE OF CANADA. 


ie we may draw any inference from the commercial legis- 
lation of the last few years, unlimited liability is very 
uncongenial to the mass of Englishmen. Perhaps our 
timidity in that respect may be symptomatic of the national 
old age which is creeping upon us, and which is removing us 
equally from the enterprising recklessness of America and 
the sentimental motives to action which are recognised in 
Germany. The bump of caution is undoubtedly increasi 
upon the national skull. War is coming to be regarded by 
the nation with much the same horror with which a nervous 
old lady regards a difference with a cabman upon the subject 
of the odd sixpence, and Falstaff’s view of the practical 
advantages of honour is becoming very popular on ’Change. 
The existence of such a temper in the public mind is quite 
enough to account for the nervousness which is beginning to 
prevail in Parliament and elsewhere upon the subject of the 
defence of Canada, and which found expression in Monday 
night’s debate on Mr. AppERLEY’s motion. So long as we can 
approximately calculate the amount of the liabilities that would 
fall upon us if we were involved in war, we can look upon 
the prospect, not perhaps with equanimity, but still without 
absolute consternation. The defence of England, for instance, 
might be a costly undertaking, but the cost would be capable 
of estimation. A certain number of ships, and a certain 
number of soldiers, will make us practically safe. But the 
hearts of Mr. AppERLEY and of some other English politicians. 
sink within them when they think of the defence of Canada. 
The frontier of Canada extends for many hundred miles. Part 
of it is protected by lake and river, and upon those waters 
we are prohibited by treaty from stationing a single gun-boat. 
The Americans, on the contrary, have been at liberty to open 
what canals they pleased into those lakes, and can at any 
moment cover them with a naval force. The other portion of 
the frontier of Canada is what is called an imaginary frontier. 
It is marked out by no natural feature of strategic importance. 
It follows no river, or mountain, or marsh, at which a general 
charged with defending the country could make a stand. Such 
a frontier could be held only by an army numbering hundreds 
of thousands. And pric it is easy to see from late events 
that, in case of war, it would assuredly be confronted by an 
American army of that size. The Confederates have 
done us the service of trying the ice for us. When they 
first armed, the general impression, not only in the Southern 
States but over the whole world, was that the North would 
never fight. In what bloody characters that error has been 
refuted, and how nobly the Confederates have redeemed their 
first mistake, there is no need totell. But the lesson is written 
for our instruction as well as theirs. We know that we have 
to deal with a nation whose military passions are carried to the 
verge of madness, and whose vast resources are for the time in- 
definitely multiplied by the reckless prodigality with which the 
resources of the future are anticipated. The problem, there- 
fore, to which we have to look forward, in case of any 
accidental difference with the American Government, is the 
defence of a frontier to whose needs the military power or 
France would be scarcely equal, against a vast army of vete- 
rans, commanded by generals who at least have that skill 
which the experience of a desperate war cannot fail to confer. 
The money we might perhaps furnish for such a task, 
though it would tax our resources to the utmost, without the 
hope even of an approximate reimbursement in the shape of 
national advantage for such a stupendous outlay. But where 
are the men to come from? Can England furnish them? 
And, if not, will Canada condescend to relieve her of the 
onerous duty ? 

The natural exclamation of most Englishmen, if this ques- 
tion were propounded to them, would be to the effect that, if 
Canada does not choose to fight for her own homesteads, she 
must take the consequences. And any undue delay in making 
those preparations for fighting which modern war requires will, 
for all practical purposes, be the same thing as a refusal to fight. 
If the Canadians decline to insure their property against 
American invasion, as they probably do against fire, they must 
take their chance of acalamity. Undoubtedly, if they had not 
made adequate preparations to protect themselves, we should 
not very willingly assume the liability of paying for their de- 
fence. Our interest in the matter is of a more immediate kind. 
We have detachments of British troops upon their frontier. 
If an invasion were to take place now, they would be snapped 
up as neatly as a chess-player takes an unprotected pawn. ‘The 
Government — partially alive to the danger, but afraid, in 
official fashion, to commit themselves mip | to the principle 
of too much precaution—have, it seems, ordered the troops to 
abandon the outlying posts, and to concentrate themselves 
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in Montreal and Quebec. But unless the troops can hold 
their own there, such a measure is only shifting the 
scene of danger. In reality, it is making the task of an 
enemy more Instead of having to collect the detach- 
ments of British troops along an extended and inhospitable 
frontier, he will find them collected ready to his hand. In the 
old days of highway robbery, a Quaker contemplating a 
journey is related to have asked advice relative to the pre- 
cautions which it was expedient to take against the dangers of 
the road. A practical friend recommended a brace of pistols. 
“Nay,” said the Quaker, “but peradventure the men of 
“ Belial would take the pistols also.” The British detach- 
ments that are stationed along the Canadian frontier are very 
much in the condition of the Quaker’s pistols. For the 
purposes of defence they are simply useless against the 
enormous preponderance of force that might be brought 
against them. But their capture would form an attrac- 
tive object for a foray, and they would be only too 
likely, should the Americans overrun the country, to be 
carried away along with less valuable plunder. If they are 
to remain there at ali, they must be put into places where the 
weak have some chance against the strong. In other words, 
they must be protected by fortifications that are impregnable, so 
far as the word can be used, against the appliances of modern 
warfare. If the Government intends to maintain a force of 
British troops in Quebec and Montreal, it must fortify those 
towns. Otherwise it will only be facilitating the task of the 
American officer who may be entrusted with the duty of 
capturing them. It will simply be enacting the part of the 
celebrated opossum, and “ coming down,” to save further 
trouble. 

But then who is to pay for these fortifications? There 
isthe rub. The defences of the Canadian frontier are much 
in the condition of a house which has the misfortune to 
be the subject of a Chancery suit. It falls into ruin because 
neither suitor is certain that it is his interest or business to 
repair it. Quebec and Montreal are remaining unfortified 
because the Colony and the Mother-country cannot agree 
which of them is to bear the burden of the fortifications. 
Of course, the time will come when this emulous parsimony 
will cost one or both of them a hundred times the amount 
of the money over which they are fighting. Whichever can 
be induced to undertake the task, however wrongfully he may 
consider the burden to be cast upon him, will save an enormous 
interest upon his outlay. To Canada, the secure possession 
of those two fortresses means simply the security of her 
most favoured districts from devastation such as that which 
is now sweeping over Virginia and Tennessee. To England, it 
means safety from a disaster which would involve her in one of 
the most desperate, and therefore one of the costliest, wars in 
which she has ever been engaged. The capture of a British 
army by Americans would be a disgrace for which it would need, 
in the eyes of the English people, a series of victories upon 
American soil to atone. But, judging from the ordinary 
operations of English and especially of official nature, there is 
no probability that such prudential considerations will be duly 
entertained. On the contrary, the Home and Colonial autho- 
rities will probably continue to wrangle over the payment of 
the expense of fortification until the day arrives when the 
Americans will put a stop to the dispute, and will find them- 
selves in a position to undertake the labour of that duty for 
themselves. The plan which Mr. CarpwELt assures us is 
under the consideration of the War Office may, for aught we 
know, have been devised with the skill of TopTLesen. But 
that is not the difficulty. A good plan for fortifications is an 
admirable thing; but in order that the full advantage of its 
excellence may be felt, somebody must be found to pay for it. 
No one can feel much satisfaction at Mr. CARDWELL’s assur- 
ances until it has been ascertained that he has more influence 
with his inflexible colleague, the CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer, 
than he was able to exhibit in the case of the Colonial 
Governors’ pensions. 


MITIORA. 


Sl author of Le Maudit has described, in the preface to a 
new work, the tion which his romance met with at the 
hands of the French clerical party. They were shocked and 
horrified at the ran to reform Catholicism, at the denuncia- 
tion of the Temporal Power, and at the advocacy of the marriage 
of the priests. Nothing could be more dreadful or more dan- 
gerous, and the consequences, if such a book were allowed to 
circulate among the lower clergy, would be incalculably disastrous. 
So strong measures were taken. Episcopal circulars were sent 
prohibiting the reading of the book; and this was not all. This 
was all that was done in the case of M. Renan’s book, but a 
novel showing up the Jesuits was a much, more serious thing. 
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So, in one diocese at least, the bishop announced, not only that 
Le Maudit was not to be read, but that if ary priest it he 
was ipso facto suspended. Further, he withdrew from his cle 
the power of giving absolution for the sin of reading Le Maudi 
and reserved it wholly for himself. Short of burning a priest for 
reading it, spiritual indignation could not go further, and it is 
curious to contrast with this the manner in which Convocation 
has lately dealt with Essays and Reviews. There can be no doubt 
that all over the west of Europe something of the same reli- 
gious movement is going on, and old traditional thoughts 
are being invaded on points which touch and interest the clergy. 
Substantially, the movement is ohe, for it is nothing but the = 
plication of modern thought to that system of 
under one shape or other, emerged from the waves of the Reforma- 
tion. The clergy in every country have to meet it, and the mode 
in which they meet it affords a very good means of estimating the 
different religious positions of different countries. The comparison 
is, according to our ideas, wholly to the advantage of England. 
Nothing could be fiercer than the clerical proceedings in France ; 
nothing could be milder than the clerical proceedingsin England. If 
it is the business of Convocation to condemn erroneous books, as to 
which it is unnecessary to pronounce any opinion, certainly no 
condemnation could have been milder. It was not a blast of dis- 
pleasure—it was only a gentle lingering sigh. Those who wished 
that the book should be condemned allowed that no layman could 
possibly be supposed to be influenced by the condemnation in the 
smallest degree. They were unable to describe the sort of persons who 
might possibly be influenced. They allowed that the writers of the 
book condemned were excellent, worthy men, and were not to be 
considered to be condemned because their book was bad. They 
considered synodical condemnation so very faint a weapon in the 
spiritual armoury that it was unnece to hear one of the 
rsons affected plead against the condemnation ; and as the con- 
emnation could not hurt any one, they thought it superfluous to 
distinguish between those writers in the collection who had, and 
those who had not, published heretical opinions. The condemna- 
tion was, in fact, for the mere sake of condemning, and was chiefly 
intended, as Canon Wordsworth explained, to serve controversial 
purposes, and to supply him with a crushing reply when Romish 
arguers objected that our Church was not a Church because it did 
not dare to sit in judgment. Altogether, this was making spiritual 
censure as pleasant as possible. And yet no one can doubt that the 
English Church is very powerful in its way, and that its clergy 
cling to its doctrines. How does it happen that, while there is so 
much fierceness in France, there is so much mildness in v1 awe P 
The obvious answer is, that France is Catholic, and that England 
is Protestant ; and this, in one form or other, is the true and final 
answer. But itis worth while to consider what are the distinctive 
features, in Protestantism generally or in English Protestantism in 
icular, which have made our ecclesiastics so mild when they sit 
in judgment. It would be rash to suppose that it is the character 
of the Protestant dogmas themselves which causes the difference. 
There have been abundance of fanatics who have satisfactorily 
shown that Protestants can be as bigoted, as obstinate, and as 
violent as any people in the world. People cannot all exercise 
— judgment, and when a creed has once been formulated, it 
epends not so much on the creed itself as on the circumstances 
under which it is held whether its holders are gentle or violent in 
holding it. Then which of the circumstances under which the 
Protestant creed of land has been held have determined the 
ntleness of the Ch in the present day? The chief, perhaps, 
as been the marriage of the cle Nothing keeps the clergy 
so much from the ambitions, the instincts, and the habits of a 
separate caste as their being married. It is impossible to regard 
a priest as a be 3 | a and mysterious, and leading a 
supernatural life of his own, when he has a lady to share his 
dignity. She obviously rules as well as he; she helps to regulate 
the atiairs of the parish; she teaches, instructs, and guides. To 
tell him ae tell her; to hear her opinions is in some 
measure to hear his. Many advantages and some few disadvan- 
tages flow from this division of responsibility. The clergyman is 
happier, and possibly better; he can exercise a very desirable 
indirect influence, and he associates a great many excellent people 
in a desire for his success. On the other hand, there are things he 
cannot do very well with a wife to support. He cannot be in- 
different to money; he cannot think only of the next world. 
He owes it to his family to push a little and scheme a 
little. He cannot cast ev i behind him, and 
out into the desolate wilderness of Paganism regardless of his 
own fate, so that he may do something to serve his Master. But 
whether he gains or loses most, there can be no doubt that the 
society in which he moves gains by his ing, if the object 
of that society is to prevent his being a formidable antagonist to 
secular thought. e clergy are essentially secularized when they 
take so very secular a thing asa wife. There is not any longer 
the possibility of ing them as unsecular persons with a 
special and unsecular authority. It becomes a mere matter-of- 
fact inquiry whether they j rightly and fairly on any par- 
ticular point or not. Nor have they the special prestige which 
attaches to the members of most professions. If ali the doctors of 
the neighbourhood met together and condemned a particular 
method of treatment, there would be some attention paid to their 
opinion, although this attention would be qualified by the latent 
and belief that doctors can never do more than make a bold 
guess. @ great meeting of lawyers were held who pronounced 


‘that a proposition was bad law, a fair amount of respect 
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would be entertained for their decision, especially if they decided 
as duly appointed judges, because the law is a matter of fact, and 
what the judges hold to be law is law. But the clergy have 
scarcely any professional authority of this kind. They do — 
except in rare instances, profess to have studied theo By; 
those who have studied it arrive at very different conclusions. 
Therefore, when a considerable number of them meet together and 
pronounce an opinion, as they bring nospecial knowledge to give them 
weight, and as the habits of pleasant social intercourse with their 
wives forbid any notion of regarding them as a separate caste, the 
English world is byno means frightened or overawed, and looks on 
at best with mild wonder and quiet approbation. . 

But even a married clergy might be very fierce, although it were 
not very alarming; and we have to account not only for the in- 
difference of the English public to ecclesiastical condemnations, 
but for the kind, courteous, amiable way in which even the con- 
demners treat their condemnation, as a satisfaction to them- 
selves more than a harm to their adversaries. The English clergy 
condemns very mildly because, among other reasons, it shares in 
the highest education of the country, and because it takes part in 
the secular business of the country. The clergy is composed of 
men — or at least is under the gui of men — who have gone 
through the usual lay education, who have been grounded in 
classical learning, who have been addicted to out-of-door 

ursuits, who retain their interest in many innocent secular 
iversions, who travel, and go up big mountains, and perhaps in 
a quiet way look in at ign theatres—who row, and ride, 


' and fish, and shoot, or play at cricket when the Bishop of 


Rochester is not looking—who flirt, and read the newspapers, 
and have, possibly, scientific attainments. How can these men 
p° heartily into the condemnation of heresy, feeling that the 
eretics are very good creatures, and perhaps know ten times as 
much about the subject as many of themselves do? Then, again, 
the English clergy is accustomed to take in the conduct of 
parochial and county business. The clergyman, in conjunc- 
tion with a grocer or two, keeps the —, fights for the 
organ-money and the bell-mone: , superintends the charities, 
draws up and publishes reports. many parts also the clergy- 
man acts as a magistrate. He fines the drunkards of 
the district, orders putative fathers to pay half-a-crown 
a week, regulates beerhouses, and obliges the squire by his 
zeal in convicting naughty people for poaching. There are 
obviously some objections to be against this complete secu- 
larization of the clergyman. It seems almost a waste of time, which 
might be devoted to parochial instruction and the care of the poor, 
that a clergyman should be called on to drive four or five miles to 
inquire whether a beerhouse is disorderly or a hare has been 
snared, But, at any rate, this secularization of the English cler- 
man has this good effect, that it thoroughly imbues him with 
e lay way of looking at things, and accustoms him to measure 
the real value and the real harm of acting before the world in a 
particular way. He is glad enough to stand by his order 
when invited to do so, and has no objection to condemn a 
book if it is understood that this condemnation is merely formal, 
and is principally to be used by Canon Wordsworth as a weapon in his 
arguments with Romish controversialists ; but unless he were quite 
sure that nothing more was meant, he would not like to condemn 
men who are not allowed to plead their cause, or to condemn 
them for reasons which he does not profess to understand. He 
has learnt from petty sessions and from his churchwardens that 
this would be unbusiness-like and unfair, and he does not wish to 
fall below the standard which he has been taught to set himself. 
reer however, all these causes have greater influence than 
they would have a century or a century and a half ago. 
Modern times make the cl milder, and of course the t 
reason is that the clergy, being at every point of their lives 
brought into contact with laymen, being married, and havi 
received a lay education, and being ewe pe authorities an 
magistrates, think as their neighbours do, and share the opinion, 
now becoming general, that no amount of voting can determine 
whether a proposition is true or not. But it might have been 
supposed that this would lead to an uncertainty of thought 
and belief from which the clergy more especially might have 
recoiled in terror; and yet the clergy seem very comfortable, 
and very well satisfied with themselves and the transitory scene 
through which they are passing. They, as well as the en 
around them, evidently trust to something which they know is not 
shaken by the storms of controvets , and is safe alike from the 
attacks of the orthodox and the heterodox. This somethin 
appears to us to be that idea of duty which it was the t wor! 
of the thinkers and writers of the eighteenth century in England to 
evolve and establish. Through their exertions, the notion has 
sunk deeply into the eo mind that there is something which 
men have got to do in life, and which ows better set about 
doing. In ad goon day, the notion has brought into new 
prominence, has perhaps had even an e ted value 
assigned it. But it is an idea which is ly fitted to be the 
complement of the vague, honest, shifting thought of the modern 
world. It was the t work of Goethe's life to teach it to the 
Continentals; and altho 


some, and more especially 
do to es 
and souls better, to drain, and build, and plant, to govern 


certain number of tasks which they set themselves, variations of 
opinion on speculative matters do not ap very terrible 
ey do not wish to have the basis of belief en, or to 


LYING. 
1 the appendix to his Apologia Dr. Newman says:— 


If I had my own way I would oblige society—that is, its great men, its 
lawyers, its divines, its literature—publicly to acknowledge as such those 
instances of untruths which are not lies, as, for instance, untruths in war, 


he would be acting under a rule. 


Considering the treatment which Roman Catholics have received 
from the common run of Protestant writers, and ly the 
attacks to which they have been exposed on account of the specu- 
lations of their casuistical divines, this is a perfectly fair challenge, 
and we now propose to offer a few observations on the subject. 

In the first place, to repeat a statement made more than once in 
these columns, it is both unfair and ignorant to tax Roman Catholics 
in general, or any particular body of Roman Catholics—such, for 
instance, as the Jesuits—with moral dishonesty merely on account 
of the opinions maintained by some of their casuists as to the law- 
fulness of lying on particular occasions and in extreme cases. Once 
admit that human actions can be made the subject of systematic 
speculation—that bad actions can be classified as mortal and venial 
sins, and that a greater or less amount of penance is to be inflicted 
in respect of them according to the class into which they fall—and 
the moralist can no more from refinements than the lawyer. 
It was pointed out, in an article on Pascal’s Provincial Letters 
published some years ago in this journal, that all the illustrations 
oe by Pascal of the immorality of the Jesuits might be paralleled 

y cases taken from English law-books. Direct the mind exclu- 
sively to exceptional illustrations chosen for the purpose of show- 
ing the ise meaning of exact rules, and any science may be 
made to look be com of 
contrivances for enabling e to ap as near as possible to 
fraud and crime ; pélitionl enpnemy will appear as hard-hearted, 
cold-blooded fatalism; medicine will lead you to think that there 
is no such thing as health in the world; and moral speculations 
will seem as if they were intended to enable people to have all the 
pleasures of sin without its guilt. 

It would seem, therefore, that Dr. Newman has a t 
to say what he has said on behalf of the Roman Catholic casuists, 
and that the passages which are read to crowded audiences in 
Exeter Hall amidst shuddering applause are in teality perfectly 
innocent, whether or not they are to be regarded as true. . 
Newman has quoted some parallel from Protestant 
writers—namely, Jeremy Taylor, Milton, Paley, Dr. Johnson, and 
Bishop Butler. The first four are much to the purpose. The 
extract from Butler is considerably less pointed, and appears to 
refer rather to the difficulty of conveying a true impression in certain 
cases than to the lawfulness of designedly conveying a false one. 
It may be ——- and will furnish something like an answer to 
= at least of Dr. Newman’s challenge, to add a little to this list. 

here is a most remarkable chapter on the subject, called “Of 
Truth oppodiite to the letter,” in the second volume of Hey’s Lec- 
tures on the Thirty-Nine Articles. He is treating of subscriptions 
to articles, and he says, “Time, or that change of circumstances 
which usually attends it, may take away the first meaning of a 
set of words and give them a new re. Thus, “TI say 
wa pe for the soul of Henry VI.” may come to mean 
“T wi rform the religious duties required of me by those who 
have authority.” ‘I will commonly wear a gown with a standing 
collar, in my journeys a priest’s cloak, without garde, welts, long 
buttons, or cuts”—this may come to mean “I will observe a 
decency in dress suitable to my profession.” I will preach at 
Paul’s Cross” may mean “I will endeavour to propagate true 
religion.” If Roman Catholics, having got possession of a Pro- 
testant foundation, interpreted ‘‘I renounce and abjure the Pope” 
to mean “I concede to the Pope all authority which lawfully 
“T promise to read the Church of England in chapel 
twice a day” to mean “I will celebrate mass twice a day,” 
every one would ery out on their dishonesty Ai je ‘this would 
be strictly anal to Hey’s instances; his work is 
one of t authority, still used as a text-book by some 
of the Bishops of Church of England. Paley’s views on 
the oe are well known, and were till ver lately part of 
the authoriz ambridge. As 


ed rere} of the University of 
Dr. Newman has quoted them, we need not here refer to them 
further. Grotius has an elaborate chapter on the subject — 
distinctions, He 


| iii, ch, i.), filled with more or less refined di 


and then there would be no danger in them to the individual Catholic, for’ 
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: | up the chief elements in what an Englishman conceives to be a deceit 

2 life becoming him. To men who are penetrated with this aspira- Negati 

: tion after the excellences of an active and busy life, and who : 

: look upon existence here as an opportunity of getting through a 4 Peah 
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of rought to pause in their work by any doubts of its value; but so in dec 

long as their path lies clear before them, and they can be up and there 

| &§ doing with a reasonable hope that their doing will be to their the ex 

: profit in this world and the next, they are inclined to be indifferent head f 

to what they are informed are errors of opinion. 
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deceit (dolus) into deceit by negative acts and by positive acts. 

Negative deceit, or dissimulation, consists in concealing the truth, 

by statements so partial as to be misleading — as when 

ore called Sarah his sister. He says, “Cicero admits that 
is 


ther inevitable and necessary, especially in the 
governors of States.” Positive deceit is either by acts, which is 
simulation, or by words, which is falsehood. You may go further 
in deceiving by acts than by words; for as to the meaning of words 
there is a definite general understanding, but as to acts (with 
the exception of a very few conventional signs, like shaking the 
head for ““No”) there is none. “We may, therefore, use these ings 
Ge. significant actions), although we may foresee that others wi 
w a false conclusion from them.” This, however, is subject to 
the proviso that no harm, or none but a lawful harm, follows. He 
refers to Christ, who, when he came with the disciples to Emmaus, 
“made as if he would go further,” and to the stratagem of Joshua 
before Ai, as to which he observes : — ' ‘ 
The injury which followed was just by the laws of war; flight itself has 
no express conventional meaning, though the enemy may take it as a sign 
fear. This the other side is not bound to against, using his liberty 
pei or less quickly, and with such and such dress 
or gestures. 


As to deceit by express words, Grotius appears in the first place to 
justify equivocation. He says that, wherever there is a lie, words 
are used in a sense really different, or meant to be different, from 
the conception in the mind. “Hence, if a word admits of several 
senses , then, if the conception of the mind agrees with 
any one of those senses, n0 lie is told, even if it is supposed that 
the hearer will receive it in a wrong sense.” He adds, however, 
with something like atwinge, that this use of words is not lightly 
to be aageores, though it may be justified by circumstances; “as 
if the o under our care, or to avoid an 
unjust question.” On the other hand, equivocation may be 
wicked, “if the honour of God, or love due to our neighbours, or 
reverence to superiors, or the nature of the case, requires that the 
thoughts of the mind should be altogether laid open.” If 
the name of “lie” is to be restricted to falsehoods opposed to 
natural morality, not only must the sense conveyed be incapable 
of being understood truly, but there must be “a repugnancy to an 
existing and abiding ri hi, relative and cognate to the business of 
the addressed.” On this principle he justifies lies to children 
and en, and also statements which are meant to deceive, and 
which do deceive, a bystander who volunteers to listen. He gives 
an odd illustration of this :— 

To this head and Jerome referred the of Paul in which 
at Antioch he Peter for over-J ing. That Peter under- 
stood well that he was not serious, and that Paul spoke with a view to the 
infirmity of the bystanders. Interim vero consultum infirmitati adstantium 


A third kind of justifiable falsehood is where we may presume a 
tacit consent to be deceived on the part of the person deceived. 
This is the ground on which falsehoods may be to sick people, 
and he adds that, in a battle, false news may be invented to 
encourage soldiers, This comes very near to “ Populus vult decipi 
decipiatur.” A fourth case is— 
Where one who has ign right (j i all the 
‘0 have i i to’s mi 
principal thing in 8 en he per- 


The exception to this rule is very remarkable :— 


Plato, however, rightly admits that falsehood is not suitable for God, 

though he has supreme right over men, because it isa mark of weakness to 
have recourse to such things. 
The fifth case is where the life of an innocent person, or some- 
eg of equal importance, cannot be otherwise preserved, or where 
another cannot be otherwise diverted from a great crime. Lastly, 
there is the case of lying to a public enemy. 

Puffendorf (Book iv. chap. i. ss. g~21) discusses the same 
point. He agrees with Grotius in treating the criminality of lying 
as a question of private right. A falsehood is not blameable 
unless some right is violated, but he thinks that Grotius goes 
too far in favour of equivocation. In other respects he agrees with 
him, as with regard to infants and madmen, and as to lies which 


eith and protect innocence, appease rage, grief, rocure 
by open and direct expressions. 

Taio to mont repaying So, with regard to rulers, he 


The of States may sometimes too very lawfully use a manner 

of peaking” ot strily true; nuch as their counsels and resolutions, 
come , or judi 
-€ pode nothing, or perhaps turn to the prejudice of 
As to the case of enemies, he with Grotius, but in some 
points he goes far beyond him. He distinctly sa neha een 
person of crime may lie to save himself, but that the judge 
way the advocate—if nominated by the prisoner 
not by the Court—to rescue him. As to the prisoner, 

dorf is speaking not of a mere formal plea of Not Guilty, but of 
the invention of a false story :— 


+ « it seems allow- 
able for a man to wipe off an 


putation by a falsehood. 


As to the advocate :— 


He whom the prisoner particularly chooseth and retains to plead in his | 
behal ince he only acts as ‘his. len’ in 
wfully use the same method of defence w prisoner might 

he answered for himself. 


A little further on he explains what sort of lies the advocate may 
tell :-— 

Since th is to understand the law, the advocate, 

Yolen euthortie ies is not likely to prevail to any 
gover on bane emestion, but obliged to uce 
punlahinent, the fragt tobe changed cs advacate or on 
times i is on the adv: or on 
the prisoner, Pat on the judge, who had not the wisdom to distinguish between 
right and wrong. 
According to this, it would be right in an advocate to get, say, an 
Act of Parliament incorrectly printed to serve a purpose, and to 
hand the forged copy to the j as true. The judge’s rights are 
quite as extensive :— 

A j hath and liberty to out the truth by any possible 
the fact be of that the e public 
absolutely requires that it should be punished. And therefore he cannot be 
taxed with lying if, to bring the party to a confession, he makes use of some 
stratagem of fiction, as suppose by pretending that he hath received full informa- 
tion some other way. 


According to this theory, criminal trial would be a regular lying 
mate 


Bentham has not, so far as we know, handled the subject of 
lying systematically, or at He seldom dealt with moral 
ulations, except with a 4 mages object in view. 
There is, however, a passage in the Rationale of Judicial Evidence 
(Book i. chap. xi. vol. vi. p. 267 of his — in which he dis- 
cusses the question to some . He allows (1) falsehoods 
to avoid mischief—the case of ireeting a murderer ; (2) false- 
hoods of humanity—the case of physicians; (3) oods of 
Lycwgy ABA exaggerated compliment. In these cases, or at least 
in the first two, he says falsehood is a duty. In other cases it may 
be allowable, as in all those in which the person addressed has no 
right to know the truth. This would embrace most of the cases 
discussed by Grotius and Puffendorf. Bentham, however, points out 
one consideration which escaped them, and which is of the highest 
possible importance in reference to this matter. He says :— 
Granting that were probity, or the duty of one man to another, alone 
to be attended to, a liberty thus ample might and would be allowed ; the 
latitude will be found to receive very considerable limitations when those 
considerations are attended to which concern a man’s self-regarding interest, 
and belong to the head of prudence. So dishonourable and icious to a 
man is the reputation of habitual or frequent falsity [he should have added, 
so fatal is the habit to his own peace of mind and self-respect }, so honourable 
and so valuable to him that of never having violated truth, that without 
the least prejudice to any other individual Lc A my a single departure from 
veracity, it may happen to a man to do irremediable mischief to himself — 


especially, we should add, to his own mental constitution, by 
making a precedent whieh he cannot be sure uf applying correctly 
on subsequent occasions, and under unknown temptations. 

In a short note, in another part of the same volume, Bentham 
sums up his theory in language so characteristic of his later 
manner that we cannot resist the temptation of quoting it, italics 
andall. It has a meaning: — 

Neither in the shape of veracity, nor in any other shape, virtue—nor in the 
shape of mendacity, nor in any other shape, vice—being of any importance 
but with reference to utility, to universal utility—let as in the rare 
eases above mentioned, be necessary to the prevention of mischief—false- 
hood, instead of a crime, becomes a duty. But, upon examination, not incon- 
siderable would the ground be seen to be on which, while in of 
of truth may matter ’ ie ie e. 
self-regard—it would seem to be rigorously po Brey 
Bentham’s life and writings show how scrupulous and sensitive 
even are in the clearest 

ight and stri m . He set his face against false- 
far more showy. In he carried his objections to it in practice 
so far that he denounced the two Universities, and especially 
Oxford, as “schools of perjury,” and used to declare that his own 
moral character had received permanent injury from the subscrip- 
tions which he made as an of 
denunciations of the wickedness of what most people would con- 
sider as the most innocent form of falsehood—legal fictions. Nay, 
as Mr. Mill tells us, moral indignation against a legal fiction which 
he met with in practice —the custom of making a client pay for 
three attendances in the office of a Master in Chancery when only 
one was given — was the first thing that “gave that shock to his 
mind the recoil of which has made the mountain of abuse 
totter.” 


Thus far we have tried to answer Dr. Newman’s question as to 
the opinions of eminent lay writers on the subject of truth and 
falsehood, and it will ly be admitted that the authorities cited 
g° at least as far as the common run of Roman Catholic casuists. 

order to go a little further into his question, let us, in the first 
place, try to understand its seope. He has been dwelling on the 
theories usually accepted Roman Catholics on the 
subject of falsehood, and he concludes by saying that the most 
approved theories on the subject leave them a certain latitude, 
within which they find no guidance from the authorities to whom 
they are accustomed to look. It is settled that in some cases a lie 
is justifiable, but there is no accurate list of these cases. Such 

uestions Dr. Newman tells us, no doubt correctly, are left by the 
Rowen Catholic theory to the consciences of individuals. It is in 
order to aid their consciences that he asks the question quoted 
above—What do you, the lay world, think of the matter? In what 
instances, with your and from your own point of view, do 
you sanction wilful untruth? If we knew what the conventional 
view of the subject was, it would be a help to us, valeat quantum, 
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in such an emergency, and would so far assist to deliver us from 
that bias which every one must fear when he is a judge in his 
own case. 

This question is, by its terms, a question as to a matter of fact. 
What les does conventional mo ity sanction ? No one sup- 
poses that the standard will be a high one, compared with that 
of a systematic moralist of any sort—a theologian, Protestant 
or Catholic, a systematic writer on ethics or jurisprudence—or even 
the standard set up by the individual conscience of a man 
sincerely desirous to do what appears to him the will‘of God ; 
but, eee the standard may be a low one, it is real. Its existence 
isa fact like another, and a fact well worth noticing and bearing in 
mind. Whether there is any, and if so what, theory by which 
the standard which actually exists may be justified, is altogether 
another matter. To come, then, to the matter of fact. Society— 
i.e, the common sentiment of educated laymen in our own time and 
country—would certainly not blame lies told under any of those 
pressures which the theologians quoted by Dr. Newman consider 
as raising doubtful cases. Casuistical writers may discuss the 
question whether a woman might lawfully misdirect a murderer 
in search of her husband; but if she did, no one would in 
practice think the worse of her. It is impossible to say how far 
this goes, for two reasons. In the first place, the average senti- 
ment of mankind is not determined by fixed rules; and in the 
second place, it is most difficult to distinguish between the senti- 
ment which justifies and that which at once excuses and sym- 
pathizes with an action. Where there is no practical reason 
for drawing the line accurately between the two sentiments, it is 
scarcely possible to say which is which. Who thinks the worse 
of a detective for disguising himself, and assuming a false 
and character, in a Perhaps 
the very strongest case of lying which any part of society would 
justify 1 that of a man who is asked upon oath, oy! court 
of law, whether he has been upon terms of improper intimacy 
with a woman? Many men of undoubted honour will maintain 
that in such a case it is a man’s duty to take upon himself the 
shame and guilt and risk of perjury rather than betray the 
confidence, criminal as it was, w ich has been reposed in him. So 
common is this opinion (we are not saying that it is a sound 
opinion) that the denial upon oath of oh os imputation would 
eve f hardly any weight with a judge or jury, however high 
what would be called conventional falsehoods, such as the practice 
of saying “I have an engagement already ” when you mean 
“T wish to refuse your invitation civilly,” or, “Not at home” 
for “Madame n’est pas visible” (a far better phrase), society 
attaches to them no guilt at all. The same may be said of taking 
such oaths as used to be exacted at the Universities, such as the 
oath to keep statutes which required _ to speak nothing but Latin. 
Bentham himself admitted that fellows and scholars of the Col- 
leges at Oxford and Cambridge were ony, trustworthy in 
all ag affairs, though he contended that all of them were 

u 
Pte thus appears that the common undefined sentiment of Eng- 
lish society is much more lax in the matter of truth and falsehood 
than the rules of the casuists who have got such a bad name, and. 
we should add, it is far more lax than the rules which individual 
conscience would impose on any high-minded man. Nor is this a 
fair subject for complaint. Society takes, and ought to take, very 
much the same kind of line in these matters as that which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Newman, is taken by the Roman Catholic Church. It 
considers that the question is one on which the individual con- 
science is the proper judge, and that, if the case is such that the 
course actually taken may have been taken in good faith, the person 
taking it ought to have the benefit of the doubt. The presump- 
tion must be that he has, in fact, acted conscientiously, if any 
reasonable theory can be —— which his conscience may have 
accepted and acted on. e acted against the dictates of his 
reason and conscience, and merely gave way to temptation, and if 
this appeared from circumstances, society would not acquit him. 

It appears to result from all this that neither the writings of 
juri nor the standard of conventional morality, are likely 
to do much to help Dr. Newman in the extremely improbable case 
of his being placed in one of the difficult positions to which he 
refers. He would have to act on his own judgment, which no 
doubt would be far more severe than either of the standards in 

uestion ; but this follows from the nature of a rule, moral or legal. 
4 rule is a barrier against evil, not a guide-post towards good. 
The law is our schoolmaster to put us in the way towards honesty, 
but it will never make us honest men. 

Our own opinion on the questions mooted by the t writers 
referred to above is that speculation in reality decides nothing 
except the consistency of certain particular rules with certain 

eral principles. Grotius, for instance, proves (supposing that 
eS argues correctly) that, if the obligation to tell the truth be 


measured by re for the existing rights of others in regard to 
the —- of discourse, there are many kinds of discourse to 
which that obligation does not extend. Bentham proves that, if a 


tendency to produce the maximum of happiness is the test of the 
morality of an action, it is in some cases a duty to tell a falsehood, 
and that in other cases it is permissible as against other persons to 
do so, though a breach of Duty as regards oneself— an opinion 
which, though drily and es expressed, appears to us to 
come much nearer to a sati ry solution than the theories of 
Grotius and Puffendorf. But quis custodiat custodes? Does 
either Grotius, or Bentham, or any other writer whatever, ex- 


haust the subject of morality? Dr. Newman himself says 
that amongst the Roman Catholics themselves there is no theory 
of morals which possesses dogmatic authority. The utmost that 
even the Pope says for Liguori, who is a canonized saint, and 
whose moral works have been "Dooly approved, is that these 
works are “free from any theological censure ”__that is, they are 
harmless speculations, but still mere speculations, which may be 
received or not. Perhaps the existing state of knowledge on the 
subject might be summed up in a few such propositions as the 

1. Knowingly to deceive another is, in the vast majority of . 
cognised theories of morality. 

2. There are, however, classes of cases in which the practice of 
wilful deceit tends to produce more pleasure than pain. 
wih There are other classes of cases in which the practice of 

ful deceit violates no right possessed by the person deceived. 

4. In these last-mentioned cases, the person deceiving has 
always a strong interest (the maintenance of self-respect and the 
enforcement of self-discipline) in telling the truth. No rule has 
been laid down as to the cases in which a man who regards his 
own moral goodness and beauty of character as one of the principal 
objects of his life (ze. in which a man) would prefer these 
interests to self-regarding interests of other kinds. 

The general result of the whole is that, except for practical 
purposes, no rule can be laid down about extreme cases ; and that, 
where there is a practical purpose — as, for instance, in the case of 
the regulation of confessionals — the rule must be to a consider- 
able extent arbitrary and conjectural, depending on the private 
opinion of the author of the priest’s manual upon very doubtful 

uestions. This conclusion, as far as it goes, ap to justify the 

rotestant disinclination to dogmatize upon the subject, though 
it certainly does not justify the common—we might say the vulgar 
—notion of Roman Catholic casuists. 


DISHONOR EST A NILO. 


A in greatness to the discovery of the mi Auf Nili itseli— 
which we shall assume for argument’s sake to have been 
fairly discovered—is the discovery of Lucan as the top-head or 
reservoir of appropriate Nilotic quotation on public occasions. 
Who should have the credit of this is not known to us, nor does 
it much matter. It is enough to say that, as the walls of St. 
Stephen’s have long been familiar with certain stock citations from 
Horace in the mouths of statesmen and others, so now are the walls 
of Burlington House becoming familiarized with “ Arcanum natura 
caput non prodidit ulli,” &c., and with “Te novit Araxes, et gens 
si qua jacet nascentis conscia Nili.” But how comes it that nobody 
as yet should have hit upon the most appropriate quotation of all— 
one of the most deplorable obviousness Ind truth ? 
Quis te tam lene fluentem 
Moturum tantas violenti gurgitis iras, 
Nile, putet ? 
Who, indeed, would think that we should have the sacred sources 
of the mystic stream revealed to us thus from the very first as a 
mere puddle of horrid discord, trodden and tram into a 
miry mess by ramping African discoverers—the genius of 
the spot outraged, and the atmosphere made _hide- 
ous, with the barki and bitings of African d 
with the growlings and fightings of African bears and lions? 
Nor is this peculiar to the valley of the Nile. It seems to extend 
over the whole continent; and Western Africa in particular, 
which was the scene of at least equally fierce i and 
tearings, and roarings over the course of the Niger some thirty or 
forty years ago, can now turn you out as ame fighting for 
fighting’s sake as ever delighted a Roman oa itheatre, even 
though the carcase of Nigritian exploration theorising has 
long ago been devoured and picked clean, with nothing but the 
dry bones of the Kong Mountains left behind for geographical 
vultures. Why, we ask soberly and seriously, do these lions 
fight? Why x all geographical students and explorers who 
have anything to do with Africa fly by instinct at one another’s 
throats as naturally as the sparks fly upwards? Why do they 
discredit themselves and offend us by their unseemly and in- 
tolerant controversies, wantonly defacing Sir Roderick Murchison’s 
image, in which, geographically speaking, they have been 
yield enough milk of geography to sustain her nurslings, so that 
they must needs devour sao other? Is their lust of con- 
troversy bred in the heart or in the head ? ees would not 
be wrong to say, as Mr. Bob Sawyer said to the old lady who drove 
up to “late Nockemorf’s” in the fly drawn yy the chubby horse, 
that it was mostly in the stomach. The biliary ducts of an 
African explorer are not usually in a state to induce him to lenda 
illing and unprejudiced ear to the remarks of stay-at-home 
critics. A man who has had fevers thirty deep, bilious remittents 
of every type from common to malignant, is likely to feel to- 
wards a mere student much as a veteran general, scarred 
with thirty wounds, feels towards a smart newspaper corre- 
ndent, or an old salt towards a landsman laying wn the law 
about the binnacle. The student, on the other hand, who has 
pored for years and years till he is blind over his “Ptolemy,” his 
“‘ Rdrisi,” his “Leo Africanus,” his “De Couto” and “De 
Barros,” and all the rest of them, has the consciousness of having 
worked very hard, and often to great purpose. He has often 
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expressly indicated the right path of discovery, and he is apt to 
become a little sore at misappreciation of his work, or, if we may 
coin a word from Virgil’s participle, posthibition of his work. More- 
over, he is never honoured with outward ceremoniesof adoration and 
public worship. Not for him are Mrs. Leo Hunter’s breakfasts, or 
the smiles and the jealousies, the squabbles and cap-pullings, of the 
adulatory and sequacious sex. Not for him are policemen placed 
to save human lives in the crush when the portal of Burlington 
House salutantum totis vomit edibus undam. He may talk like 
Herodotus and Gladstone combined, and nobody will listen to him, 
while all hang rapt on the words of his adversary the explorer, 
who may talk no better than poor Poll, and may talk nonsense 
enough to bring tears into your eyes. The fever-smitten man who 
has served in the field carries the day, and, on the whole, rightly 
so. But it is very hard on the student that he should have 
nothing better than the chance of an honorary D.C.L..to look 
forward to, in which he will probably be hooted by unde uates 
for having a bad tailor, and parting his hair irregularly. It is 
natural enough that his temper should become acrid and mordant. 
We have ourselves some sympathy with both classes of African 
investigators, and we can make allowance for their blurts of selfish 
rage when not pushed absolutely beyond the bounds of decency, 
as, indeed, they generally are. Both work hard, both work alone, 
both brood on their own work, until, to each, it becomes as the 
whole world. An enormous selfishness, thus begotten of soli- 
tude in the desert or in the closet, possesses the African’s 
mind, till unconsciously he, on his own special subject, can- 
not think or speak otherwise than according to the formula of 
Walt Whitman, or the shibboleth of the Mahometan atheist or 
autotheist—“ It is I,” “Ana el Hakk,’’ Lam the true one. A rival’s 
remarks, if indifferent, neutral, or friendly, are soon forgotten ; but 
if unfriendly with even the faintest tinge, they inflame this vast 
passive egotism into a furious and destructive conflagration b 

which common decency and common sense are alike consumed. 
Outraged self-love, like faith, will not only move mountains, but 
will visibly create or destroy them; especially the Mountains of 
the Moon, Kilimandjaro and Kenia, and the horseshoe around the 


head of e Tanganyika with which Captain Speke has been 
lately playing fast and loose. 

e have _ led to these remarks partly by the very out- 
rageous way in which the last-named gentleman has allowed 


himself, or to speak of and to 
antagonists, and critics; partly e way in which the 
retaliate upon him, and upon one Lieto ikewise ; but chiefly 
by the curious quarrel or fight which is now waging be- 
tween Captains Burton and Speke across half the width o 
the world, with month- or year-guns firing random irre- 
gular dropping shots which generally miss their mark, but 
are accompanied with much uncouth wrath and malignant 
ticulation on the part of the gunners. There would be some- 
fring akin to the pleasure spoken of by Lucretius in watching the 
as. ae of these men on the tossing sea of controversy, and 
hearkening to the thunder of the captains, if there were any real 
fighting skill and power of struggling shown ; but they are so blind 
with ae and bitterness that they fight like untrained street-bo 
(we almost written stovet-gisteh, and the best thing for the 
to do is to the row, send for a and have 
em both locked a aptain Burton has the last word. His 
rejoinder to an at by Captain Speke is to be found in a recent 
number of a weekly contemporary; and so far as it is ible 
to see the points at issue through the haze of sneer and wrath 
with which they are encompassed, we believe him to be 
mainly in the right. Nor is there anything very objection- 
in his manner, or in the terms used by him. If he 
chooses to obscure and confuse his gm by overlaying it with 
needless innuendo, he can only be blamed in a literary point of 
view, and as not understanding his own interests. He is accused, 
without having given any immediate or recent por of 
having relinquished a proposed expedition through fear. His blood 
naturally boils, and he writes off his reply hot and hot, blinded 
by anger, careless of hitting straight, and fighting with all 
weapons, from tu guogue to a charge of dishonesty. But it is 
strange and bewildering reading to us who peruse the reply six 
months after the first provocation, and in cold blood. It reads, 
fact, like the ant of young Jabez Dollar, so wrathy riled is 


Who grinned the bark off gum-trees dark, the everlastin nigger ? 

For twenty cents, © Co gents, through tarnity I'd ki 

That critter though no he than coon-faced Captain Spik. 
After all, having begun with Lucan, we had best continue with 
Lucan in order to explain the true mind of the combatants: — 


Nee uam jam ferre Burtonve priorem. 
J potest, P 


As for Captain Speke, and his choosing to attribute his rival’s 
conduct to downright fear, we are constrained to conjecture that 
he who was once a fair lion, as lions go, has Pac: premature] 
into the man-eating stage of lionhood, and finds tenderer food, 
more comfortable crunching, and morsels easier to the teeth, in 

rowling after the defenceless reputation of an absent man, than 
in boldly charging the mailed front of Dr. Beke, or lacerating the 
shaggy sides of Mr. Petherick. But, though we have no excuse for 
Captain Speke’s wanton discourtesies to Ch n Burton and “ one 
Bigg”—explicable though they be upon the evident theory that 
the gallant er seen like the fractious mare in the stage-coach 
which the Yorkshire guard asked Nicholas Nickleby to hold, as 


she had “gane mad wi’ glory,” has become somewhat h 

under the adulation naturally consequent on a brilliant and 
meritorious exploit—we still are di tomake much allowance 
for a high-handedness and an intolerance which seem hereditary 
in him. “There are yet in remembrance,” says Westcote in his 
Survey of Devon, writing about 1630, and quoted by us from 
Murray’s Handbook to that county, “certain by-paths over enclosed 
lands, called Speke’s paths, as lawful for him and his people to ride, 
£0, and drive that way, but for no other, and they are all well-nigh 
orgotten and shut upnow.” We wish they were; but they seem 
to merely transferred from Devonshire to the country of the 
Wagogo, and the Captain would fain legislate hically for 
us in as arbitrary a way as his ancestors did for the West-country 
hinds whom they treated as Rayahs. There is much to explain 
and extenuate in the Captain’s violence and virulence, and if we 
squeeze as much fun out of him as we can get, it is not only for 
the delectation of our readers, but in order to make him and his 
congeners a little more tolerant of one another and a little less madly 
egotistical, by treating them from the point of view taken by an 
ye stranger with a fair average sense of humour. 

Captain Burton, it is hardly possible to mention the name 
without wandering from the subject in hand and writing an actual 
monograph upon him, with the view of solving the problem of the 
disproportion between his achieved fame and his wonderful 
feats and encyclopedic accomplishments. Had he been born 
a Scotch boy, with native Scotch pawkiness—had he acquired 
Continental tact and self-control, and yet lived no longer than the 
Admirable Crichton—the world might have rung with his name as 
it did with that of the young Scotch pantologist. But he has a 
curious infelicity in the manner of displaying and misplacing his 
cleverness, which forcibly reminds one of Lord Palmerston’s 
famous illustrative expression of “misplaced matter.” His over- 
allusiveness and draughts from the store of his expe- 
rience and knowledge pass high over the heads of one 
class of readers and reviewers, or are far too deep 
or subtle for them. His ostentatious improprieties, his 
assaults upon things of current estimation, and his rabid 
flying at anything with a natural or artificial black coat 
—at missionaries, nigger and clergymen—outrage or scare other 
classes. So that he only himself to thank if he is inade- 
quately appreciated. Pretermitting, however, his general literary 
merits, and looking to his bearing in matters of current African 
controversy, we can only say that in all essential points he seems 
not only not the worst offender, but scarcely an offender at all, 
being rather one who has experienced offence from others, As for 
manner, they are all alike, and it is no use talking of one African 
more than another, One will pass over you like the Egyptian 
lizard Gecko, leaving virus on your flesh which will fret you 
for a month. Another is like the herb Elaterium momordicum, 
or squirting cucumber, the Battiish of the Arabs. If you do not 
touch him very carefully, he will squirt corrosive vegetable matter 
over your hands—which accounts for our not going into Nyassa 
and Nyanza ourselves. Speke you must take up tenderly, for 
his geography is fashioned very slenderly. Burton you must take 
up gingerly, for he is fashioned like a hedgehog; his prickles 
are wore ary! ear, and, though gens but poisonous, they 
are apt to hurt e bare hand, an are meant to do so. 
To our mind the gravest, wisest, and least discourteous of all 
African disputants is unquestionably Dr. Beke, as he is 
certainly the best balanced and best read. But conceive the tact 
which induced him to choose the moment in which all the world 
was justly welcoming Speke and Grant with triumph after their 
adventurous journey, as that in which to obtrude his criticism and 


his details upon a mob of fanatic lion-hunters! It was like 
choosing the day of Juggernaut to preach ae Juggernaut, and 
car unbroken 


he h deserved to come from under wit 
bones. Then, if he is sane and sober in Africa, it is because, as 
readers of a contemporary know to their cost, he has a safety-valve 
in Syria. When he is in Padan-Aram, Harran, and Gilead, he is 
rugged and violent, and as ferocious as a wild ounce; nor is all 
the balm of the last country of any avail to him as a demul- 
cent. “Touch a pipkin that belongs to me,” he seems to 
say, with a well-known character in Dickens, “make remarks on 
a theory of mine; and if you was the forwardest young hussy of 
a Cue that ever wrote in the Atheneum, either you leave 
or I.” 


Were these men less personal themselves, we should not dream 
of treating their various statements and controversial manifestations 
in a personal way ourselves, and with exclusive reference to their 
personality. But we cannot help doing so; their matter is as 
nothing, while their manner is as everything ; and this has got to 
be so bad, and has come of late so frequently before the public, 
that help making an effort to the 

ies that in ce to respect one another they are forfeiti 
t due to Were it we would 
willingly deal with the subject-matter of one or more of these con- 
troversies according to our lights, especially taking Captain 
Burton’s last letter as the text of our discourse; nor would we 
omit the ee verbal criticism when the Captain uses such an 
atrocious high-po ite vulgarism as “elimination” in the sense of 
“ evolution,” or a maladroit metaphor like the shoulder of a lake. 
As it is, we forget the and the lakes, and the horseshoe 
of hills, and the snow, amid the din and clamour of battle, 
and to discuss those points under the circumstances would 
be as unpractical and absurd as for Professor Bopp to stop 


an Irish faction fight in search of lost case-endings and a-etems 
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in the C t and Munster dialects. No; we must treat argem sents which were t against the Bill by Mr. Hankey 
and eatty totes warring beings according to their outward | and Sir John Trelawny. The tolling of conus as great a 


method—their Hibernian aspect, their feral — whether feline, 
as the soldiers or men of prey, ruminant, as the scholars, solidun- 
pachydermatous, or and their gladiatorial aspect. 
this last we are more reminded than of anything else by their 
disputes. They fight in pairs, There is the Nilotic-source pair, 
there is the gorilla pair, there is the snow-on-Kilimanjaro pair, 
there is the direction-of-Lake-Nyassa pair, there is the retiarius 
with net and trident, and there is the secutor with sword and 
shield. But our geographical populace is not a cruel assembly. 
They are loth to turn down their thumbs at the vanquished, or 
“ Habet” ; and Cesar himself, in the Presidential chair, is, if 
anything, almost too reluctant to exhibit his shows of gladiators 
when he has so fierce and pugnacious a school of these. Nor are 
we cruel; and we willingly turn away from scenes of bad 
blood and gnashing of teeth to the hope of a brighter future about 
to dawn on Africa—to the golden joys of an equatorial millen- 
nium, when Captain Burton will lie down with Doctor Krapf, 
and Captain Speke, no longer a too parlous youth, will play 
about Sir Roderick’s area steps—when Doctor Beke will have 
tempered the a and authoritative ways of the 
sterial bench with a due admixture of the higher judicial 
ualities—when Mr. Cooley, eme at last from the circum- 
uous medium of hot water in which he lives and moves, will 
believe in snow, and realize the possibility of Baron Von der 
Decken being other than a mere phantom baron, a mere namesake 
of the Flying Dutchman adrift or cruising in equatorial instead of 
Cape latitudes—and when the excellent Grant shall substitute 
assertion for concession, and no longer be content with desert air 
in which to waste his sweetness. Then shall we be able to ex- 
claim with joy (and in the Kisuahili language), “See how these 
early African yoyagers love one another. 


STREET MUSIC. 


I’ has often been observed that a grotesque element sometimes 
interposes itself before, or in the very midst of, serious action. 
This is what Bishop Thirlwall has discussed in an investigation 
of the tragic irony of the Greek drama. It arises, we suppose, 
from the self-compensating character of the human mind. 
pressed with grave thoughts and duties, a sense of relief is felt 

y relaxing the strain on the mind; and sport, and a gracious fool- 
ing, are not inconsistent with deeper emotion. IfCromwell dabbed 
the ink in a bystander’s face while signing an anointed King’s 
death-warrant, and if this queer action has been considered capable 
of a specious apology, we are not di to quarrel with the 
House of Commons for pla the fool in the debate on Mr. 
Bass’s Bill, while the fate of Ministries and kingdoms is trembling 
on the very edge of a great political crisis. Certainly the joking 
was of a somewhat serious and — character. Mr, Ayrton 
is usually but 4 heavy jester ; and when Parliament takes to the part 
of Mr. Merryman, it is after the old English type of amusement. 
Senatorial wit flows moult tristement. However, we may pardon 
the method for the matter, and it is something on which to con- 
gratulate ourselves that that tumid appeal of the new Tribune 
of the People in behalf of the sacred right of annoying 
your neighbour, which Mr. Gladstone ventured upon when 
the second reading of the Street Noises Bill came on, was 
exchanged in Committee for comparative common sense, The 
Bill has been met by every obstruction. Mr. Hankey and Mr. Thomas 
Collins have denounced it as tyrannical ; and the former gentleman, 
finding that tall talk was ineffectual, has ventured upon a mild 
joke by suggesting that Punch’s whistle might be prohibited by a 
measure directed against street-organs. Mr. Gladstone condescended 
to the characteristic sophism that a Bill which on the face of it 
was directed to the regulation of street music might prohibit bands in 
the Park; and another senator thought that, because you could 
not by re opinys prevent the annoyance of indoor music and pianos 

ou ought not to try to abate the nuisance of outdoor music an 

hurd gurdies. We do not say that we think the Bill improved by 
Mr. Bentinck’s amendments, but it was perhaps too much to ex- 
pect that an inveterate evil would be cured by the bold surgery of 
extirpation. What the Bill at present does is to attempt to define 
whatthere has been hitherto a conflict in the great magisterial mind 
about defining. All that is now proposed is to give householders the 
wer of prohibiting street music, not only on account of illness, 
but “on account of the interruption of the ordinary occupations or 
pursuits of any inmate of a house, or for other reasonable or 
sufficient cause.” The defect in this is that too much is left to 
vague and popular | . “Reasonable” to whom ?—“ sufficient” 
for what? at is, as the proverb says, one man’s meat, is another 
man’s poison; reason to a man of sense is one thing, reason to a 
magistrate may be another ; and though Sir yee ag Grey thinks that 
the Bill will “enable the magistrates to decide what is the de- 
finition of a reasonable cause for the removal of street bands to 
the satisfaction of the community at large”—to use his 
own habitually inaccurate and unintelligible language—we 
see nothing in its provisions to compel the magistrates of 
the various police-courts to adopt the same interpretation of the 
abstract terms “reason ” and “sufficiency.” However, we must be 


thankful for the smallest mercies, and Parliament, by very decisive | 
majorities, has expressed its disapproval of the claptrap by which | 


it was sought to defeat the Bill. 


nuisance as street music ; you cannot prevent the ore, w is an 
unavoidable inconvenience, therefore you not to ibit 
the other, which is an abateable annoyance. the first place, we 
demur to the truth of the alleged fact. There is nothing common 
to the noises of carriages and barrel-organs. The one is a dull, 
solid, continuous, unbroken noise; the other is a sharp, broken, 
and jerky interruption. The ear is habituated to the one, and it 
ceases to be perceived ; the other comes at unexpected intervals, 
and stimulates the ear into painful activity. The noise of carri 
is like that of the sea; that of organs is a sharp, sudden, and pro- 
voking interruption. No Londoner ever hears carriages any 
more than the Brightoner hears the rolling of the surf, 
therefore it is simply untrue to say that the noise of carriages 
is as great a nuisance as the noise of organs. If, as philosophers 
say, the esse of a thing is its percipi, for all practical purposes the 
noise of carriages does not exist, and therefore cannot A 
But, admitting that the one noise may be as irritating as the 
other, where is the reason for permitting the existence of a 
thing which you can put down, because os are obliged to 
submit to the existence of a thing which you cannot put 
down? Mr. Ayrton, for example, is a bore; so is a smo! 
chimney and a glue-boiler’s factory. Must we, therefore, submit 
to an i manufactory next door to us because we cannot 
hibit Mr. Ayrton from talking nonsense? It may be quite true 
that we are equally offended by the two troubles; but it is per- 
fectly monstrous for a sane person to argue that you have no 
business to interfere with some evils because you cannot prevent 
all evils. Mr. A , however, is to be charged with a more 
serious offence than defective logic. Objecting to the power 
which the Bill gives of imprisoning refractory grinders, he 
argued that it was a novelty in oe to inflict punishment 
on @ man where it was impossible for him to know at the 
time whether he would be liable to it or not. What we 
pose Mr. Ayrton to mean is this. An Italian ruffian plants him- 
self opposite to one’s house, and begins to grind out “Jim 
Crow” or the “Ratcatcher’s Daughter.” When he commences 
this course of divine melody he does not know whether he shall 
be ordered off or not, and he does not know whether, in the case 
of his refusal to go, the magistrate before whom he is brought will 
pronounce that the complainant’s alleged cause of removal is 
reasonable and sufficient, or not. The man could not tell whether 
he was committing an offence or not in grinding. Now does not 
Mr. Ayrton know that there are many actions which may turn out 
to be culpable or not by their completion, but which, when com- 
menced, are of a neutral character? A man drives rapidly along 
the road, and in itself this rapid driving is not on as; but 
if in the course of his rapid driving he kills a man or 
upsets a cart, an otherwise characterless action becomes cul- 
ble by its results. So in this case. An organ-grinder begins 
is melody; if he is not warned off, or if, when warned 
off, he shoulders his box of discurds, he commits no offence. 
But he chances it. At the time he certainly does not know 
whether he will commit an offence or not, but he is certainl 
doing that which may become an offence, and he risks it, It will 
turn out to be an offence if it is j to be an offence. And it 
is as absurd to say that a man is not to be punished because, at the 
time of committing it, he did not know whether a certain action 
would prove to be an offence or not, as to urge that a man is not to 
be convicted for murder because, at the time of killing a man, it 
was possible for a jury hereafter to say that the act was only one 
of "cas homicide. 
— wee su re of objection by 
r. ne. r. that i ing, the 
street Orpheus declined 10 the Which 
Mr. Hankey and Sir John Trelawny, he was at once to be 
given into custody without warrant. Mr. Ayrton complained of 
this exceptional legislation. Mr. Gladstone rose with the occasion, 
and solemnly warned the House that they “were treading very 
near to dangerous ground.” The sacred right of committing a 
nuisance was too serious a thing to be interfered with. “It would 
be an infringement of the principles of we br while the matter 
might be entirely dependent on the trial & magistrate, the 
street musician was at once to undergo a penalty which stopped 
his means of livelihood, and that at the will or judgment of a 
police-constable at 18s. a week.” This is ominous language from 
a Minister of the Crown. Offences are, many of 
creations of the law, and, if it is wrong to entrust a 
police-constable at 188. a week —which, the way, is 
a most objectionable mode of describing a servant of the 
law, and one which might rather be e from the lips of a 
Chartist than of a Chancellor of the Exchequer—with the power of 
arresting a man on the commission of one offence created by 
statute, it is a to permit him to arrest on the commission of 
any offence created by statute. The law makes it an offence for a 
man to be drunk in the streets, and makes it lawful for any police- 
constable to take him into custody. It may so happen that, when 
brought before “ the worth ate” next morning, he will be 
dismissed with a fine moral sentiment ; or it may turn out that he 
was not drunk at all. Nevertheless, in this case, for the public safe 
and public convenience, we leave the power of arrest in the ioe 
of a police-constable at 188. a week. . Gladstone, if he is cor- 
sistent, and if he is not talking nonsense by way of prelude to 
his great speech of next week, must hold that the present powers 


It is, perhaps, worth a moment’s thought to notice the curious entrusted to the Metropolitan Police are very near to dangerous 
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case, is by ed indeed to a writ of Habeas Corpus and an 
action for 


vision for substituting arrest for summons, and that if the present 
state of things was to be continued, and if a householder's only 
remedy was to consist in discovering the address of these home- 
less vi it was of no use attempting to cope with the 
evil at all. However, official obstructiveness was resolved to die 
in the last ditch. Sir George Grey, consistent as ever in his line of 
saying one thing and meaning another, terrified at the exhibition of 
unwonted common sense which he had inadvertently stumbled into 
by a general support of the Bill, at the very last moment, and on 
e very last clause pr the insertion of words giving the 
wer of arrest to the police only if the offence was committed 
‘within view of such constable.” He was “aware of no case in 
which a constable had power to “om a person under the 
Metropolitan Police Act, unless the offence was committed within 
his view.” Per not, and more’s the pity. This is the reason 
why so much of the existing Police Act remains a dead letter. 
The Attorney-General thinks that “it would be totally unpre- 
cedented if the constable were called upon to act on the mere 
allegation of the householder.” If it is totally unprecedented, 
this is an innovation in the right direction. To suppose that 
the view of a policeman is necessary to complete an offence 
is a piece of mere antry. It is made necessary for 
the completion of the offence of beating carpets in the street ; but 
no reason can be assigned for such a provision. If a policeman 
must be present at every warning of an yt 4! og nineteen 
out of twenty organ-grinders must socnae there is incon- 
venience enough already from requiring the view of a constable to 
abate a nuisance. A man is liable to all sorts of insults from loose 
women and loose men in the streets, but, according to the pro- 
visions of the Me itan Police Act, the constable will never 
take an offender of this sort into custody unless he has himself 
seen the offence. The consequence is that offences of this sort are 
practically without any remedy. And if the presence of a con- 
stable at the is n one case, it is 
necessary in all cases; and the admirers of legislative symmetry 
ought to prohibit arrest in cases of murder, poste ning, and 
cone eee unless committed “within view of such con- 
stable.” The fact is, that a man gives another into custody on 
his own responsibility, and runs the risk of an action for 
imprisonment, with his eyes open. Society must, cease to exist 
if the presence of a constable at an alleged offence is to be neces- 
for exercising the power of immediate arrest. An illegal 
giving into custody has its legal remedy; and we see no reason 
why, in the case of street musicians, the general analogy of the 
law should be sacrificed to the particular and inconvenient pre- 
cedent of the provisions of the existing Metropolitan Police Net 
We trust that the Bill is now safe from the obstinate obstruction 
with which it has been met. 


WHITWORTH v. ARMSTRONG. 

Ov stage of the Whitworth and Armstrong pr em x has 
come nearly to an end, and though a certain affectation of 
reserve on the part of the authorities has “— back the precise 
results, the general conclusion is no secret. The three guns that 
have been tried—the breech-loading Armstrong, the Shunt gun, 
and the Whitworth—have all performed extremely well; and the 
contest has, at any rate, been poe enough to enable the partisans 
of each to claim what they call a victory, and to render it 
extremely doubtful whether the differences observed are not due 
as much to the varying degrees of skill with which the guns were 
served as to the relative merits of the competing principles of con- 
struction. This doubt is strengthened by the capriciousness of the 
ormances from time to time. The severe trial of a long range 
might have been expected to develope the mistakes of a = er in a 
very marked manner. But in many instances, and remarkably so 

in the case of the breech-loader, the errors at the longer 
were not only proportionally, but actually, less than they had been 
at comparatively short distances. | like a continuous 
genet © orem Se range increased could be traced in any of 
e game, bat they became now better, now worse, for no reason 
that can be assigned except thet the thing really tested was the 
human element concerned in laying the guns, rather than any- 
thing inherent in the weapons themselves. A theory has been 
devised to account for the irregularities of the breech-loader 
which is plausible, though not as yet established by ascertained 
facts. It is said that the exceptional steel lining which was 
added as an improvement on the service pattern actually damaged 
the accuracy of the gun. A certain amount of yielding of material 
takes place when a new gun is fired, and with the old service 
guns this occurred to an appreciable extent after a very few 
rounds. The relative dimensions of the bore and the shot had been 
fixed by the experience gained with these guns, and when the 
steel lining was substituted, it is said that these proportions, 
instead of attaining their best value after one or two rounds, did 
not adjust themselves till the trial was half over. Er post 
theories to account for comparative failures in a 


match are so easily devised’ that this ingenious 
tion must be Por on for what it ma 
more ; and the same may be said of an alleged miscalculation in 
the dimensions of the shell, which is put forward as the excuse for 
the comparative failure of the Whitworth with that kind of pro- 
jectile. The only results that can be stated with anything like 
confidence are that the Whitworth throughout made a lower tra- 
jectory than either of its rivals, and that the breech-loader was in 
this respect the worst of all. No one will be surprised at this 
when he hears that the breech-loader was fired with only ue 
of powder against 13 Ibs. in the other guns, and that the Whit- 
worth bolt (though of the same weight) was longer, and the calibre 
of the piece smaller, than was the case with either of Sir W. 
Armstrong’s guns. This one distinct fact, therefore, teaches us 
nothing new. It was known before that a long thin — 
would, ceteris paribus, travel further than a short one, and that an 
extra charge was not unlikely to give additional velocity. Whether, 
after allowance for these differences, any residuum would remain 
which could be attributed to the principles of rifling adopted, it is 
by no means easy to say, and it would need mature military ex- 
rience to determine how far a slight increase of calibre ought to 
accepted as an equivalent for some loss of range. As the 
guns carried between 3,000 and 4,000 yards with an elevation of 
10°, they may be thought to have done as much in this way as a 
field-piece need do, though if such weapons should ever be used at 
extreme ranges the addition of several hundred yards might be of 
appreciable value. The main importance of long is, how- 
ever, that it implies a flatter trajectory, and that the shot, there- 
fore, is for a greater portion of its flight skimming near enough the 
earth to be dangerous to man and horse. 

It seems to be that the Whitworth showed a slight but 
still decided superiority in the accuracy of its practice with solid 
shot, while with shell it had some extraordinarily bad days, which 
brought down its average with such projectiles below that of both 
its rivals. Altogether it would be very difficult to pronounce off- 
hand on the relative merits in this respect of the contendi 
arms, and the Committee seem to have gladly taken refu 
in the apparent impartiality of a mathematical formula. The be 
of the several trials for accuracy, after being put into this crucible, 
are left to work out their own es oye with the unrelenting 
exactness of a calculating machine. To the rise of every one 
who had formed his own rough opinion from looking at the trials, 
the breech-loader, which was universally pronounced, the least suc- 
cessful gun of the three, is said to have come out in the place of 
honour, and a very sin controversy has arisen as to the sound- 
ness of the principle which has been applied to deduce a positive 
result from the figures which represent the long series of experi- 
‘ments. The competition has been so keen and so close that this 
point will no doubt be discussed with abundant fulness; and 
though the contest has really taught us next to nothing about 
guns, it | end by ing some light on the curious 
problem — Giyen the results a certain number of trials, 
to determine which of two competing guns is, upon the whole, 
the more accurate weapon. The method actually followed is one 
that was introduced some years ago by Captain Noble, and has the 
advantage of presenting the performance of a gun in a manner 
which tells its tale at once to the eye. Speaking roughly, 
may be supposed to know the merit of a gun, at any range, w 
you can trace upon the ground a figure which in a long series of 
trials may be relied on to receive any given proportion of all the 
shots fired. The smaller this area is, the better, ceteris paribus, is 
the shooting of the gun, though, as we shall see presently, some- 
thing depends on the form as well as on the size of the figure. 
But, assuming for the present that the area test ie sound, it is 
obvious that to get an exact di of the performance of a gun 
we ought, strictly speaking, to have a series of these areas inclosi 
different proportions of the shots. Suppose, for example, you 
that a certain gun will throw 10 per cent. of its shot into a 
rectangular area of 1 yard by 10, that it will throw §0 per cent. 
of its shot into a rectangle of 2 yards by 30, and go per cent. 
within a of 4 yards by 100. Either of these rectangles 
might be taken, on this principle, as a measure of accuracy, but as 
the most important military point is to ascertain within what 
limits your shot are nearly certain to fall, the area which includes 
a large percentage of shots is a more useful test than that which 
takes in only a smaller _— of the best of them. The 
area which Captain Noble selects for what we may 
call his is one which may be expected 
to catch just half shots fired—in other words, the 
area which is as likely as not to be hit by any one shot. This is 
rifle-match. If, out of 100 shots, A. can put go within, say, a three- 
foot circle, while B. can only place 70 per cent. of his within the 
same limit, we should think A. the better shot, even though B. 
had 10 shuts in a one-foot circle ages 7 of A.’s, or §1 shots in 
a two-foot circle against 50 of A.’s; and Captain Noble would 
have applied a more satisfactory measure if he had ascertained 
the rectangles which would receive, sey, nine-tenths of all the 
shots fired, instead of taking those w: have only an even 
chance of being hit. 

But this is by no means the most serious objection that 
has been taken to the mathematical test employed, and it has 
become a matter of great practical gs well as scientific interest 
to test the testing-process itself, and see how far it rests on 
sound principles, and what modifications it requires to make it 
trustworthy. For this purpose we must explain at a little more 
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length Cnet Noble’s mode of proceeding. This is derived from 
what is called the method of least squares, which is based upon 
the same general assumptions which satisfy most minds that the 
mean or average of a number of observations may be taken as the 
most probable value. For example, if the observed range of a 
gun on a hundred trials is found to vary, say from 950 to 1,050 
yards, we are sure not to be far wrong when we say that 
the mean of these 100 values is probably very close to the 
normal range—that is, to the average of all the ranges in 
an infinite number of trials. Having obtained in this way 
the most probable range, it is easy, by another application 
of the same general principle, to solye the problem what 
percentage of shots will fall within 10, or 20, or 30, or any other 
number of yards of the true mean range. A converse form of 
the same problem, capable of being solved on precisely the same 
principles, is this. Given the departures from the true mean 
range in @ number of actual trialk—how much margin must 
be allowed on each side of the mean sua to catch, say one-tenth, 
or one-half, or nine-tenths, or any other proportion of the shots 
that may be fired from the gun? In the example we have put, all 
the known shots will have fallen within a belt 100 yards wide ; 
the nearer side being 950 and the farther 1,050 yards from the 
firing point. A belt something narrower than this will probabl 
receive nine-tenths of the shot; a still narrower one will catc 
half of them; and one of much smaller dimensions on each side 
of the mean will be wide a to take in one-tenth of them. 
The actual breadth of such belts can be calculated by Captain 
Noble’s process from the whole number of observed ranges; and 
when he is testing for range alone, what he actually does is to 
calculate the breadth of the belt which may be trusted to take in 
half the shots fired. Thus far the calculation is perfectly sound, 
and if gun No. 1 requires, at a particular range, a narrower belt 
to receive half its shots than gun No. 2, it must be taken to be, 
so far as this test is concerned, the better gun. Possibly the 
judgment might be reversed if the belt wide enough to catch 
nine-tenths of the shots had been taken as the test, though this is 
scarcely likely to happen except in the case of a very close com- 
petition. By applying a precisely similar method to the lateral 
deviations of a gun, we can draw two radii from the firing point, 
between which we may be confident that half the shots will fall, 
and the lateral distance of these two radii at the target will be a 
measure of the gun’s accuracy of line. 

Subject to the qualification which we have already mentioned, 
these would be quite satisfactory methods of testing separately the 
merits of two guns in respect, first, of accuracy of range, and, 
secondly, of acc of direction. It is in the attempt to 
combine these two kinds of accuracy into one formula that the 
process loses its scientific truth and practical value. It is obvious 
that, if a rectangle is traced on the ground at the t, having 
its length equal to the breadth of the test-belt which we have 
described for range, and its breadth equal to the corresponding 
breadth for deviation, this area will receive something less than 
half the shots, For half the shots will fall too short or go too 
far, and, besides these, others of good length will be too much to 
the right or left. A lel calculated to receive half the 
shots must be somewhat larger than this, and, in fact, an infinite 
number of different elograms ma) be drawn, all capable of 
catching the prescribed proportion of shots, some of them making 
up oy excess of length what the others gain by excess of breadth. 
Of all the parallel which satisfy this condition the smallest 
will be that which loses just as many shots by error in range as it 
does by error in deviation, and this is the figure which Captain 
Noble calls the “probable le,” and which he takes as his 
test of the. merit of the gun. It will give the reader a clearer 
perception of this le to be told that its length corresponds 
to the breadth of the belt which would catch about seven-tenths 
of the shots in wna, see its breadth is py to include about 
seventh-tenths in direction. The length and breadth of the pro- 
bable rectangle, therefore, will separately — very good relative 
tests of accuracy of range and accuracy of direction. 

It is said, however, to be assumed by the Committee that the area 
of the figure is a true test of the gun’s accuracy when both range and 
direction are taken into account. But this is an entire fallacy. It is 
palpably untrue that two guns which have probable rectangles of 
equal area, but very different form, are of equal merit. t us 
test this by an extreme case, a a gun absolutely perfect 
in direction, but from some defect of cartridge or construction so 
wild in as to vary capriciously. from 500 yards to 1,500. 
The area of the probable rectangle of such a gun would be zero, 
the symbol of perfection, though the gun would be utterly worthless. 
This, though an extreme impossible case, is enough to show 
the fallacy of the method, but, even if we keep a bility in 
view, we may get results scarcely less anomalous. e gun may 
make a probable rectangle whose length is 300 yards and its 
breadth only a foot, while another may have in length 50 yards 
and breadth two yards. The latter would be infinitely the better 
gun, yet the mathematical formula would give the same figure of 
merit to both. To put the same reasoning in another shape, we 
concede that the length of the rectangle is a fair measure of 
accuracy of range, and that its breadth is a fair measure of 
accuracy of direction; but from this it follows that the product 
(or, in other words, the area) cannot be a fair measure of the two 
taken ther. is is so in testing any two qualities unless 


they are of such a nature that perfection in the one renders any 
amount of defect in the other quite innocuous, which is certainly 
not the case when the deviation and range of guns are in question. 


A really el case would be this:—If an examiner set two 
papers, and instead of adding the marks together multiplied 
them one by the other, he would make exactly the same mistake 
that the Committee is said to have made. The only true way of com- 
bining tests of accuracy’in different directions is to add together 
the separate measures, after multiplying each by some arbi 
constant to denote the weight of bowed pat med kind of error. 

the case of guns, for instance, a lateral error of a yard may be in 
angle as great as a longitudinal error of 10, or 20, or 30 yards, 
according to the inclination at which the shot descends, and for 
military purposes consideration would also be due to the forms of 
the objects ordinarily aimed at. Some considerable multiplier (the 
value of which could be calculated if the relative military im- 
portance of given angular errors in the two directions were known) 
must always be applied as a coefficient to the measure of accuracy 
in line ; and this, when added to the measure of accuracy in range, 
would give a fair measure of the accuracy of the gun. Whether 
the separate measures of error to be taken should be the len, 
and breadths of the rectangles simply or the squares of these 
quantities, though quite immaterial when and direction are 
separately considered, becomes important when it is sought to 
combine the two. Whether the sum of the squares or the simple 
sum of the sides of the rectangle (with their proper coefficients) 
should be adopted as the test of general merit, is a question involving 
an error of much less amount than that introduced by substituting 
multiplication for addition; but in strictness the squares may 
be shown to give the more correct result, and it is, at any rate, 
certain that the process must be one of addition and not of multi- 
plication. Put into a geometrical shape, the true test would be 
this :—First, refer the rectangles to the vertical plane; then, if 
necessary, increase the dimensions in one direction (probably it 
would be the vertical bent ay' be such a fixed multiplier as will 
make a proper allowance for the relative military importance of 
errors in the two directions. If it is assumed that equal errors in 
the vertical and horizontal directions are of equal military oe Ee 
ance, this last correction will not have to be applied; and the 
rectangle, referred to a vertical plane without any further altera- 
tion, will serve as the test- Then the diagonal, and not the 
area, of the rectangle so obtained will be the measure of the merit 
of the gun. Ifit has been the practice to take the area as a test, the 
process is a delusion, and has only not been detected in the use pre- 
viously made of it because most guns make their errors in line and 
in elevation about in the same proportion. This may not be the case, 
and is said not to have been the case, with the Whitworths and 
Armstrongs, and the area-test may very possibly have misplaced 
the guns in order of merit. As a matter of fact, we do not know 
whether the test has actually done injustice in this case or not, but 
it is certainly not sound in Sau one and it is to be hoped it will 
not be taken as the basis of the of the Committee. 

There is another minor but still important point, in which the 
system of testing seems to work rather hardly upon Mr. Whit- 
worth. If we understand correctly the accounts given in the 

rs, it seems that the comparisons are drawn, not between the 
itworth at 1,000 yards and the Armstrong at 1,000 yards, but 
between the rival guns, each at the elevation of 1°. It is clearly 
more difficult to a a given rectangle at 1,000 yards than 
at goo; and if Mr. Whitworth, as has been said, always has the 
3 range, he is really a sufferer in that proportion for the merit 
of his gun. It is obvious that the guns should be fired at such 
different elevations as will secure the same mean range; or, if this 
is inconvenient, then that Mr. Whitworth’s rectangle at the longer 
range ought to be reduced to the Armstrong range before com- 
arison; and tho’ this is so clear that it can scarcely have 
co overlooked, it would seem, from the statements which 
have been allowed to circulate in the not to have been at- 
tended to. Nor is this all the punishment which Mr. Whitworth 
ts for his chief excellence—a very low ip smn Not only is 
is angular error multiplied by the longer range, but the angular 
vertical or -error—when taken, as it is ie convenience of 
measuring, on the level of the ground, in place of a vertical 
—is ‘pone in proportion to the superior flatness of his trajec- 
tory. e comparison as actually taken is more unfavourable to 
Mr. Whitworth than if his errors were measured on a vertical 
target at his own mean range, and compared with the 
errors on & t at the Armstrong mean range ; though even this 
would not do justice, because in fairness all the errors ought to be 
reduced before comparison to a vertical target, at the same range 
for both guns. The differences in the guns are so small that one 
cannot, without the actual fi , so much as guess whether the 
corrections we have indicated would alter the general result. But 
they are at any rate essential to make the verdict of any real value ; 
caf, after the anxious pains taken to insure a perfectly fair contest 
in every other it is not likely that the Committee will 
vitiate the whole trial by founding their inferences on an unsound 
method of reducing their observations. 


MUMBO JUMBO AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


E are as w of the South Kensington follies and the 
Horticultural Society’s doings as our readers can be. The 
whole subject is suffused with unmitigated nausea. There are 
absolutely no resources of the English language which are not 
already exhausted by the indignant reprobation which the 
tition of absurdities can but renew. But it is only by persevering 
exposure of folly and impudence that folly and impudence can be 
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final] There are weeds and insects endowed with such 
a — vitality that they require repeated and constant processes 
of various kinds to kill them. They must be cut, scorched, burnt, 
and boiled, before they will consent todie. Nettles and dandelions 
and ant-nests on the lawn are provokingly vivacious. But they give 
in at last. A single burst of vituperation would not have killed the 
Shakspeare Memorial; but half a dozen applications of the actual 
cautery brought it to a contemptible death, So that we are not 
‘without hopes of doing final execution on at least some of the 
stupidities, and worse stupidities, connected with South Ken- 
sington. common sense were but as persevering as impudence, 
the race of follies would in the long run be exterminated. Foo! 
are becoming scarce; therefore the greater need of inflicting | wang 
ment on any perverse and very impudent specimen of the class. 

South Kensington has at last exceeded itself. The dignity of 
Cole has develo into the crowning vice of tyranny. 
Henry Cole, C.B., is strong enough to practice nepotism on a fine 
scale of shamelessness. Since he has been elected to the Council 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, the South Kensington Gardens 
have been developed. Croquet and lawn-billiards have superseded 
the planting of trees and the cultivation of flowers; and now the 
sacred haunts of Pomona and Flora are invaded by bazaars, and by 
a dramatic entertainment which, in point of wit and elegance, would 
disgrace a penn pat at Whitechapel. Mumbo Jumbo, said to be 
written by Mr. ole’s brother, has been acted in the sacred interests 
of high art, and the Prince and Princess of Wales have been insulted 
by being brought to witness a piece of folly which is a disgrace to 
the human intellect. Madame Roland complained that strange 
things were perpetrated in the outraged name of Liberty, but 
stranger things have just been done in the pretended interests of 
Science and Art. There is an institution, called the Female School 
of Art, which rents premises in Queen Square. The authorities 
connected with it want cash and buildings, and they thought 
of a bazaar. Bazaars are foolish things, vulgar things, and, 
in more ways than one, immoral things. They are carried on 
under a of licensed robbery and cheating, and any 
charitable object is defiled by raising money in this con- 
temptible no But as churches and schools and hospitals 
choose to feed on this offal of charity, and decline to be offended 
at the nauseous fragrance of money raised at bazaars, we shall not 
say that the Female School of Art is more blamable for its bazaar 
than the French Charity which lately adopted the same expedient 
for raising the wind. It is, however, a special di e to art that it 
should be subsidized by proceedings in which flirting and female 
impertinence have so large a share as they take in a charity bazaar, 
because art ought to ise its own dignity. Reluctantly 
granting, however, that the Female School of Art may be kept 
goin by these miserable devices, what we do object to is turning the 

orticultural Society’s premises into the site of a bazaar. The Hor- 
ticultural Society’s Gardens were not founded to rival Cremorne, or 
even to come into competition with the Crystal Palace. For 
purely scientific purposes they were founded ; for purely scientific 

urposes —— gave their names and their subscriptions. A 
Fotenical horticultural garden was the thing proposed 
and paid for. Money was not given, and debentures were 
not taken up, to encourage ladies’ stalls, the sone of fine 
bonnets, the pranks of Mr. Paul Bedford, and Mr. Payne's 
tomimic grimaces. Greenwich Fair would be the proper place 
‘or the peep-show, the improved Richardson’s booths, and a mock 
dog-show. The Society for which Mr. Knight and Dr. Lindley 
laboured so long is not the body to patronize private thea- 
tricals. All this we should say were the bazaar only of the 
i type of bazaars, and did the theatricals only stand on the 
usual level of amateur incapacity. The matter is worse when 
the bazaar is got up in the professed interests of serious art, and 
still worse when it is held on grounds which should be restricted to 
the legitimate p of serious science. 

But what shall we say of the exceptional and novel sort of tom- 
foolery which has been introduced into this special bazaar? 
To in ate histrionics and burlesques into charity bazaars 
has not even the negative merit of novelty. The pro- 
fessional actors once a year hold a bazaar at the Crystal Palace 
for a charitable purpose connected with their profession; and the 
thing is, in their case, tolerable. It is the business of actors to amuse 
the public, and Mr. Toole and the Adelphi Company deserve no 
censure for an annual joke. It is their regular business to joke ; 
and they joke well, and joke in season and in place. Teople 
like .to see their favourite actors and actresses off the stage ; 
and though the Crystal Palace started with high aims, the 
scene of Christmas Revels and Burns’ Celebrations cannot be 
desecrated by mummeries written and performed by accredited 
and legitimate sons and daughters of Thespis. Besides, we do 
not bring the highest personages in the realm to witness this 
gaa fooling, and tell them they are paying the solemn | 

omage required by their station to British art. But this is what 
the Horticultural Society’s Council and managers have done. They 
held a bazaar for three days in the Horticultural Gardens for the 
building fund of the Female School of Art, and part of the enter- 
tainment consisted of an original prologue “invented and produced” 
“by a few well-wishers of the institution” —that is, or report belies 


Wales, and a goodly company of titled ladies ; and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were present at the representation of the bur- 
lesque on Thursday week. To describe itis impossible ; to extract 
too much of it were an insult to our readers and a cruel hardshi 

on our very respectable type-setters. A burlesque means a travestie 
of something; this extravaganza imitates nothing, burlesques 
nothing, jokes at nothing, is nothing. There is not a word, in the 
whole fifty-five lines of which it consists, about Mumbo Jumbo, or 
the Mountains of the Moon, or the Gaboon. The whole thing 
merely consists of senseless rhymes strung together without the 
slightest pretence at meaning, without the faintest attempt at a 


joke, without the remotest approach to fun. Mr. Cole will say 


that the fun of it is that there is no fun. 
We can see no point in a joke which only pretends to 
fails, Here is, at any rate, a specimen : — 
(At the centre the King will enter, and will speak not weak.) 

I am the King, Hing! Ling! Ming! 

Of dominions extensive, of opinions expensive. 

I fight for an idea! not over clear! 

Every man, whate’er his span, 

Owes his life, and his wife, 

And his children, bewildering, 

To me the Kayser, and my way, sir. 

¢ his voice, as if by choice, 
ing blue at all 

There’s no question, I’ve a bad digestion ; , 

My liver in a shiver ; 

My head like lead ; 

My feet as cold us churchy mould. 

(Creeps a Srantically and antically.) 
« As for the doctors and drug concocters, 

They’re no better than proctors ; 

Of pills for my ills, 

I’ve swallowed a waggonload ; 

For my liver a river of draughts. 

Senna! henna! black from every quack ! 

Salts! cobalts! squills in rills! 

Old Parr’s Lite Pills, 

We venture upon another extract :— 


Enter BoGER OGER (speaks from his cheeks). 
Ah! Pshat! Ya!!! (Dances and prances with furious 


Our stupidity is that 
a joke, and 


nces. 
Hum! Mum! (Puls his to his ribs.) 
Ho! So!! No!!! 
(Intones with groans.) 


Why am I here ?—oh dear! 
Where are you ? there ? or where? 
Where are the men ? oh where ? 
What is the matter? and who—who is my hatter ? 
Dances again with savage disdain.) 
Tu, ra, lu, Tu, ru, lu, 
Tu, ru, lu, Tu, ru, lu. 
(The BEE comes forward.) 
The Br brings the Pea! Bocrr OGER on his knee 
BEE ting, but flaps his wing.) 
If there is any jest in all this we fail to see it. There may be a 
joke in stringing rhymes without an attempt at reason, but it 
escapes plain folks. Even nursery jingles are sense compared to 
this execrable trash. Mr. Cole may take credit for having written 
the most tasteless, pointless, and positively meaningless of 
dull, stupid, ungrammatical abs —— was ever committed to 
print. And the Science and Art gee may be credited, 
unless Mr. Ayrton belies them, with all the honours due to their 
taste, good feeling, and respect for the institution and interests 
which they represent for giving this buffoonery the indirect coun- 
tenance of permitting their officials to assist at it. And the Council 
of the Horticultural Society have shown their reverence for their 
own branch of science, and their respect for royalty by inviting 
the highest personages of the realm to give this folly the benefit 
of Royal patronage. . 

To have completed their orgies the South Kensington company 
should have sung the grand peti from the Rejected Addresses 
by way of appropriate finale : — of 

— let us bound, 
or this is Punch’s holiday : 

All glory to Tomfoolery, Huzza! Huzza! 
Not that in one sense the South Kensington gentlemen have 
uite misunderstood their vocation. To play the fool is what 
they have been practising for many years. Only bas should not 
have left all the farce to the subordinates. The Heads of the In- 
stitution have rehearsed many a burlesque already. Captain Fowke as 
Snug the Joiner, H. Cole, C.B., in his familiar part of Bombastes 
Furioso, and the Last of the Baronets as Bottom translated would 
not have been altogether out of character. But let the South 
Kensington officials and the Horticultural Society have even their 
inferior merits ised ; and if the fellows and subscribers ap- 
ve of this last stroke of genius, however much it might have 

m improved upon had Sir W. Dilke himself done “ Boger 
Oger ”’—which the annotator informs us is derived from a Teutonic 
root signifying terebra, a bore—they will say so. We had forgotten 
to say that the burlesque—we mean 

The drama! 
With an Alarmer!! 
And a precocious charmer! ! !— 


it, by Mr. H. Cole’s brother, assisted by amateur actors recruited 
from the South Kensingto 


their faces, and did Christy's Minstrels under the inspiration, as we | the variorwm notes on Shakspeare. We 


ue is entitled Mumbo Jumbo, 
The b was 


special patronage of Her Majesty and the Princess of 


are told, of official hints. This burl 


or the Mountains of the Moon near the Gab 
under the 


n stafl, who, not always willingly,blackened is annotated with foot-notes which are pots we “en imitate 


e point of 
these attempts at burlesque pedantry ; but we make one pact from 
/ them. Pilate is said to have prophesied unconsciously ; and Cole 
i frére has stumbled into one bit of veracious autobiography : — 
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*good enough to win the great three-year-old races in reserve for 
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’ Of all trades and arts in repute or oppression, 
A ing is held the most ancient profession ; 
Of worth and of wisdom the trial and test 
Is — mark ye my friends — who shall humbug the best. 


Certainly the most forward living professors of humbug are the 
fittest persons to pronounce on its value. 

The only abatement from the censure which must be 
passed on this transaction is to be found in the cireumstance that 
the Uibretto in which Mr. Cole’s follies are printed contains some 
good woodcuts, in imitation of the Albert r engravings, in 
which the coarse but vigorous lines look as if they had been hewed 
out of the block with an adze. 


THE QUEEN’S PLATES. 


peers can surely be no doubt that, as far as they go, the 
Queen’s Plates are useful, and therefore it seems odd that 
Mr. Percy Wyndham should propose to abolish them when he 
= to be anxious to promote improvement in the breed of 

orses. These prizes do something, and perhaps they might be 
made to do more, to encourage the breeding of the best stamp of 
race-horse; but they are not likely to produce any important 
result, either good or bad, unless their value be considerably 
increased, and neither can Government be expected to bring 
forward nor Parliament to entertain a proposal for that purpose. 
The Queen’s Plates contribute largely to the public enjoy- 
ment, particularly at the smaller race-meetings, and their abo- 
lition would be so unpopular that it may doubted whether even 
Mr. Perey Wyndham would have proposed such a measure if 
he thought it likely to be carried. Something may perhaps be 
done by the Master of the Horse to improve the conditions of run- 
ning for the Queen’s Plates, but the authority or advice of that 
oflicer will produce little effect upon the Turf unless he is provided 
with money to purchase acceptance for his recommendations. If 
Admiral Rous’s proposal to give a national prize of 2,000/. for 
four-year-old and older horses could be adopted, there can be 
little doubt that it would produce most valuable results. It is, 
however, useless to waste time in asking for that which certainly 
will not be granted. Instead of trying to get further help from 
Parliament, horse-breeders must do the best they can to help 
themselves. 

Comparison between the horses which we now see running and 
the horses of other times and countries is difficult and unsatisfactory. 
The data for such comparisons are so few and so uncertain that it 
is always possible to arrive by means of them at results agreeable 
to preconceived opinions. Admiral Rous says, in his recent letter 
to the Times, that “a thorough-bred butcher’s hack will beat the 
Flower of the Desert any distance under 100 miles.” It is certain 
that Admiral Rous believes what he says, and itisequally certain that 
the owner of the Flower of the Desert would believe the contrary. 
There is no hope of seeing such a question settled satisfactorily ; 
but whatever may be the exact pecuniary value of the poetical 
reputation of Arab horses, we may rely with some confi- 
dence on the observed fact that first-rate English horses enjoy a 
reputation which is convertible at any moment into money 
derived from the pockets of foreign purchasers. The market value 
which our horses bear abroad is worth, as a test of quality, 
any amount of loose and gp treme comparison between the 

t and the past, or between England and Arabia. 

can be no reasonable doubt that the English race-horse has 
improved greatly within the last century, but it is open to those 
who are dissatisfied with the present system to contend that the 
defects to which they point have prevented that improvement from 
being much greater than it is. success which has attended 
attempts to force the powers of the race-horse into premature 
development has been astonishing, and it is difficult to think 
without regret of what might possibly have been accomplished by 
attempts equally strenuous, directed by a far-sighted consideration 
of the public good, rather than by the inevitable demands of im- 
mediate private interest. There are, however, some symptoms of 
reaction against the excessive devotion which has of late years 
vailed to two-year-old racing ; and if the discussion raised by 
Me Percy Wyn about the Queen’s Plates should have 
the effect of drawing public attention to this, which is an en- 
tirely distinct matter, he will have rendered a great service 
to the cause which he has at heart, although not exactly 
in the way he had proposed. It must not be forgotten that an 
enormous amount of capital and sm is employed, for the 
sake of the results which are prod upon the English Turf. 
If, therefore, these results are not so great as under dif- 
ferent management a ag be expected, the country has reason to 
be dissatisfied, although they may be very great in themselves. 
It would at any rate be judicious to try certain alterations of 
the present system; for if these alterations are found to be im- 
provements they can be adopted, and, if not, the trial will leave 
us better contented with things as they are. One experiment, 
which looks hopeful, would be to keep horses which are thought 


them, and not to run them as two-year-olds at all. Mr. I’Anson 
has tried this experiment successfully with Blair Athol in this 
year’s Derby, and it is understood that he proposes to repeat it 
next year with Breadalbane. Mr. Merry and other owners are good 
enough to bring out two-year-olds for the public to talk about 


once to owners of horses and to those who want to back 
them. But if the system were found to lead to failure it would 
soon be changed, and that can only happen when some other 
m is tried against it. There seems a reasonable probability 

at great national advantage would accrue from bringing out 
horses later, and keeping them in training later, than is now gene- 
rally practised. The immediate interest of the majority of 
breeders is against their doing this, and there is little probability 
of their obtaining any considerable encouragement to do it in the 
shape of grants of public money. It follows that the only hope 
of effecting the desired’ improvement lies in those horse-breeders 
to. dinegard their own immediate interest for the 

e of a ublic good. 

Something as “ut said in connexion with Mr. Wyndham’s 
motion as to the result of races for the Queen’s Plates during last 
season. The fact that Caller Ou won seventeen out of thirty-eight 
of these prizes may prove, either that the winner is a superior 
animal, or that the losers are inferior; but it has no discoverable 
bearing upon the question of the advisableness of increasing the 
weights and distances for the Queen’s Plates. The explanation 
of Galler Ou’s success probably is that there were few good old 
horses left to compete with her, and that the good young horses 
were better engaged. To induce good horses to continue running 
at five or six years old.or older, there must be some inducement 
offered far more powerful than an alteration of the conditions of 
about two score prizes of 100l. each. Mr. Wyndham seems to 
assume that the reason why modern horses do not go on running 
is that their power fails; but the real reason is that it is not 
worth their owners’ while to run them. Take, for example, the 
case of Buckstone. He was good at three, and better at four years 
old, but he ceased to run shortly after winning the t 
Cup, because he was sold advan usly for exportation. 
Take, again, the case of The Marquis. He won two out of three of 
the chief three-year-old races, and ran second for the third. 
Accident prevented his running as a four-year-old, and this season 
he has gone to the stud. Of course the only reason is that his 
owner desires to turn his property to the best account. It may 
be useful po Yate to refer to one of last season’s races for a 
Queen’s Plate which seems to come tolerably near to the ideal 

rfection of the reformers. The a of the course for this race at 

here were last year only two 


that in each of the stables of Lord Glasgow and Baron Rothschild 
may be seen twenty race-horses up to 18st.—i.e. able to carry 
that weight over a fair hunting-country at a fair hunting-pace. 
But a racing-pace on the flat is a different thing. The question 
depends wholly upon weight and pace combined. Although good 
horses may be safely asked to do a great deal, it is possible to ask 
them to do too much ; and, according to the old saying, it is the last 
feather added to the weight that breaks the back. The speech of 
General Peel will probably convince most readers that great and 
real improvement, and not deterioration, has taken place in the 
— breed of horses; but still it may be questionable whether 
all has been accomplished that might be expected from the means 
employed. Mr. Wyndham rightly says that “vigour of consti- 
tution must not be confounded with muscular power,” and it is to 
be feared that, as height and size increase, constitutional vigour is 
liable to become impaired. If improvement in this respect is to 
be hoped from “a cross with a breed living under more natural 
conditions,” by all means let the experiment be tried. But such 
an experiment is not likely to be encou by the abolition of the 
Queen’s Plates. It is to be observed that General Peel put his 
inion in rather odd . “So far,” hesaid, “ from the breed 
Fhoeies having fallen off, I believe there never was a time when 
thorough-bred horses were more surely going back to that size 
and power which formerly distinguished them.” If this 
language be taken strictly it amounts to ap admission that 
a time has been, even if it be not now, when the breed of 
horses had deteriorated, for it would be i ible to go back toa 
standard of size and power, unless it been departed from. 
But, as regards size, General Peel cannot mean to say that there 
has ever been a falling-off, because Admiral Rous asserts that the 
“ Anglo-Arabian” has increased in about a century from 14 to 
154 hands. Neither the General nor the Admiral is altoge 
happy in expression, but they are right in substance. They are 
thoroughly masters of their subject, and able to look at it impar- 
tially ; and therefore the country may trust them when they say 


and to bet upon, and as long as this system leads to success it is 
not likely that they will Ringe it, being, as it is, convenient at 


that there has been no such deterioration as is alleged in the 
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English breed of horses, and that, if there were, the proposal of 
it. 


= = 


THE EGHAM RAILWAY SLAUGHTER. 


COMBINATION of circumstances has invested the last 
railway “accident” with exceptional im ce. These 
were the number of the victims, the chances that the catastrophe 
might have included the highest personages of the land, and the 
natural feeling that, if a railway accident takes place on a day 
which is one of the accredited national holidays, it is only by a 
hair’s-breadth that we or some of our personal friends have escaped 
the fate of the sufferers. Everybody seems to have a personal interest 
in whatever affects the general public safety on the Derby Day or 
the Ascot Cup Day. It is possible that something of this feeling 
may have prompted the severe verdict which has been returned ; 
ot when fre fatal hour of ing damages arrives, the South- 
Western Company will probably find that they had better have 
exerciséd a little more, instead of (according to the rule of rail- 
ways) 0 Bitlo less, vigilence on a day when all the world is on the 
- 4 Divested, however, of all that we may almost call personal 
in the matter, the old time-honoured tradition of railway manage- 
ment comes out with all the freshness of the tentative and ex- 
imental days of railway traffic, though even then it would have 
unpardonable. The problem with the Boards seems to be— 
Given an immense and exceptional stroke of business, how to do it 
with the fewest possible hands; and, given particular and local 
difficulties, how to apply the fewest possible contrivances to cope 
with them. 

As we have said, the occasion was that of Ascot races. The 
line which passes through Ascot, were it not for Ascot’s one week 
of importance, is one of the most insignificant in the kingdom. 
The Staines and betes op line is one of those off-shoots 
of the railway system which never can grow into paying con- 
cerns; it is one of those n evils, deplorable in the eyes 
of original shareholders, which by a hard necessity effloresce from 
the original plan, and of which the only use, besides the con- 
venience of a few residents, is to absorb dividends. But once a 

, for three or four hurried days, Ascot station does as much 

iness as i. or Liverpool itself. To meet this ex- 
ceptional traffic the Company must do something, and it would be 
preposterous to sw that they left the Ascot staff, as it is 
appointed for 360 days in the year, to do the work of the Ascot 
race-days. But an increase of staff means, if itis to be of the 
slightest use, an increase of the ique of the line, as well as 
an increase of the men employed to cope with the extraordinary 
work there is to do. Let us see what the Company do to meet 
their rare glut of business. 

They of course put on additional trains. Indeed there seems to 
be no assignable limit to the number of trains which they despatch 
to and from Ascot. And of course they extemporize occasional 
signals, occasional instructions, and a whole body of occasional 
servants and officers. Stokers, plate-layers, and labourers on the 

ent way become guards, signal-men, and policemen for the 
nonce; and the special rules and special signals extemporized 
for a day are entrusted, as to their execution, to officers Just as 
ephemeral and See gee As to the trains, they are despatched 
at the briefest possible intervals theoretically compatible with 
safety. They are subjected to an equally theoretical accuracy in 


point of timing; but, in fact, they are despatched much on the 
practical and higgledy-piggledy plan which must be familiar to 
the visitors of the alace on a féte day. As soon as a train 


is packed up, it is packed off; and by way of making the unavoid- 
able complexity more complex, some trains—we are i 
the return ic—are to stop at all stations, some are to miss 
alternate stations, some are to stop at every third station, and 
some are to go still r distances without stopping. The con- 
sequence is what might be expected. A multitude of trains are 
running, at different degrees of in the quickest possible 
succession one after the other, which do not keep time in their 
starting, and which can by no possibility keep the same relative 
rate of speed in their journey. Add to this, what is unavoidable, 
the press, anxiety, impatience, and unreasonableness of crowds of 
jaded holiday makers who all want to be in town to dinner, and 
who of course, by their clamour and importunity, are enough of 
themselves to drive the unhappy officials at Ascot out of so much 
of their senses as the harass and worry of their proper business 
may leave them. 

ese are the difficulties of the South-Western traffic on the 


Ascot is only a by-station, and it has no turn-table, because, in 
But on the race-days it becomes a terminus, the engines 
which take trains to Ascot are not turned round, but run, tender 
first, backward to London. The consequence of this arrangement 
—one not iar to the South-Western line, for it is in daily 
use on the t Western in connexion with the Wycombe traffic, 
which debouches on the main line at Taplow—is that the com- 
munication between the engine-driver and guard is severed. 
Another peculiarity in the Ascot line is, that the traffic is not, as 
is now almost universally the case, worked by the telegraph—i. e. 
the time of a train quitting a station is not signalled to 


of | working traffic either. Had he been pressed, 


station. And here we have what the officials of the South- 
cclinery ‘working codes toe. 
0 wor 0 i 
traffic of the Cup Day. Let us now see how it actually works. 
to by the ial signal-men inted for their unfamiliar 
duties. More by luck than es blame seems to have 
attached itself to these men on this day of sorrows. But the en- 
iver and stoker of a particular train did not observe certain 
signals, and ran into the train which was immediately in 
advance of them, and which had been despatched just five minutes 
before them. As to the observance of any theoretical timing, the 
thing is not pretended by the Company. From Ascot the trains 
were despatched as fast as could be filled ; five minutes’ time 
was given to the stag before the hounds were turned on. But as 
no two trains stopped at the same stations on the return journey, 
and as no guard or engine-driver knew where the train before 
him or the train following him was intended to stop, the con- 
ductors of no single train from Ascot to London knew the 
exact, or even approximate, at which they were either 
pursuing or being pursued, e consequence was a frightful 
smash. ‘Train No. 2 ran into train No. 1, and six persons have been 
killed and a crowd of people have been severely injured. The 
coroner's jury have found the driver and fireman of the second 
train gui y of mapslaughter, because they did not notice, or 
attend to, the danger-signals, which were, as it seems, properly 
exhibited ; and they have passed a very severe censure on the 
= and particular management of the Staines and Wokingham 
of the South-Western Railway. 

As to these oo wretched men, the driver and 
of course they are culpable to some extent; but it was in 
that they should be entirely the scapegoats of the Conipany. In 
justice to all parties, let us consider what these servants were, and 
under what circumstances they are held responsible for the death 
of the victims. Totally unused to this hurly-burly of trains, 
hurried and worn out with work, with unfamiliar’ duties, tor- 
mented by the double fear of running into or being run into, alto- 
gether ignorant of the relative rate of their own train and oth 
it is no wonder that they missed or misunderstood a new set 
signals or got flustered over their new instructions. At the very 
best, supposing everything to go smoothly, and every arrangement 
to fit with the utmost nicety, five minutes between train and certain 
destruction is an awfully short interval, and leaves a vast deal too 
much to the clearness of head and steadiness of nerve of a driver, even 
without the excitement or lassitude of extraordinary and overwhelm- 
ing duties. But here the driver was deprived of half his head by being 
cut off wholly from his guard, with whom, in the ordinary traflicof the 
line, he was accustomed to divide the responsibility of noticing the 
signals. Because the engine ran stern foremost, two pairs of eyes, 
those of the driver and fireman, had to do, under great difficulties, 
the work which, when there are no difficulties at all to grapple with, 
is thought enough to employ three pairs of eyes, those of the driver, 
fireman, and guard. other words, the precautions against 
—r were reduced one-third wher the danger itself was multi- 
plied a hundred fold. For all practical purposes as regards the run- 
ning of the trains, the guard was suppressed in every train which 
left Ascot on the race-days. This was the result of the absence 
of a turn-table at the Ascot station. With admirable powers of 
self-possession, the of the South-Western railway traffic 
ventured upon the assertion that in his judgment a turn-table was 
rather superfluous than otherwise; and, in anticipation of Colonel 
Yolland’s very distinct opinion on the necessity of running all 
trains by telegraph, he expressed considerable hesitation before he 
could say that he saw much use in the h system of 

haps have paused bef tting hi if toan opinion of 

ave ‘ore committi imself to an opinion 
the walidems of a at all. Of only one thing, int his uni- 
versal Pyrrhonism, this model manager was quite certain—namely, 
that five between any two ing = 
, provi e i at every station were duly ca 

aitended to. in particular instance, the 
were somehow missed by a careless driver and a stupid stoker. 
Hence the accident; but as to the Company’s arrangements, they 
were perfectly faultless. 

Co Yolland, and, following Colonel Yolland, the Coroner’s 
Jury — and, following the Coroner’s Jury, the Ex not 
so readily di to absolve the Company. Colonel Yolland 
was sufficiently rude and plain-spoken to say that “he con- 
it, mest danguons to. any of mex 

icularly special traffic, without using a turn-table, no matter 
between the trains.” Further, he 
“that the danger ing special trains at short intervals co 
only be obviated boy ding the block 
system.”” And,summing up the whole case, he pronounced it as “ his 
positive opinion that the system used in conducting the traffic on the 
Ascot Cup Day was most ” and it would only “ have 
been less if the dmver of the second train had been 
informed of the sto of the first train at Egham,” which he 
was not. The substance of the whole matter seems to be 


tim 
on, hurry, and excite- 
ment of such a day’s work are almost certain to impair, if not to 


next | destroy, We are of opinion that the Coroner's Jury was perfectly 
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Wokingham line on the Ascot race-days; they are inherently | 
t, and can only be met by extraordinary care. And the | 
fine iteclf is especially unprovided with the means for coping | 
with extraordinary — not to of ordinary — difficulties. | 
that the Company neglected every mechanic 
pliance which the safety of the 
and trusted everything to those personal qualifications — 


by itself, the lashers are all s 
‘great beds of water-lilies seem to be actually enjoying their placid. 


‘in the middle of the stream. 
the race was generally decided. Although we cannot ny | that, 
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‘right in calling this “general mismanagement.” There might be 
‘culpable, and almost criminal neglect in the poor men who will be 
tried for manslaughter; but as regards the ompeny it is the old, 
old story. They chance everything on the risk of fallible and 


a servants running just within the faint line which can 
‘bare 


escape destruction, with a total disregard of those large 


‘unerring law, ensure safety. 


THE HENLEY REGATTA. 


T is not so generally known as it should be that the Thames 

is the most beautiful river in Europe. Some persons, indeed, 
vainly talk of the Rhine, and other streams in foreign parts. They 
belong, however, to the class which considers the sublimity of a 
mountain to vary as its mass, or the cube of its linear dimensions, 


‘and would mathematically demonstrate Mont Blanc to be one 


hundred and twenty-five times as imposing as Scawfell. On the 


‘same principle, they measure the beauties of a river by the number 


of gallons which it carries past a given point in an hour, and by 
the perpendicular height of the cliffs through which it flows. 
Now, that the Rhine is longer, and more mountainous, and has in 
it more water than the Thames, we fully admit; but that it 
is more beautiful we utterly deny. If any one doubts it, let him 
place himself, with a due supply of tobacco and liquid, in the 
stern of a steady boat, rowed by somebody else—too much 
exertion being unfavourable to a perception of the beautiful. After 
dropping down on a summer afternoon from Henley to Windsor, 
Jet him consider philosophically the state of his mind. He will 
find that he has been performing variations on one constant 
theme—“ What a delicious place this must be to live in, 


-and how much I covet my neighbour’s house, and my neigh- 


bour’s grounds, and his lawn sloping down to the river 
bank, and everything that is his.” Every old lock is a picture 
ive of glorious headers, and the 


existence in the deep cool water. In fact, the Thames is the 
incarnation of refined comfort, and contains the essence of the best 
of English scenery. If any confirmation is required, it may be 
found in the strange phenomenon presented by those rows of 
phisematio elderly gentlemen in punts, who remain stationary for 

ours on its waters under some vague pretence of catching 
gudgeon, but obviously to enjoy the soothing influences of 
scenery which must, one would think, be singularly attractive to 
affect their sensibility. 

The most exquisite scenery on the Thames lies between 
Maidenhead and Henley, and one of the most lovely reaches 
is the mile and a half below Henley Bridge—the course of 
the annual ae It may be presumptuous to suppose that the 
final cause of its existence is to provide a place for boat-races. 
But no better course could well be imagined, and wretched 
Cambridge men might be seen last week wandering gloomily along 
the bank, and marvelling at the want of foresight exhibited by the 
founders of their University in planting it on the bank of a 
thing, half-ditch and half-canal, in which every dead dog at once 
forms the nucleus of a considerable shoal. So perfect a course, 


-set in such beautiful meadows, may make a man’s mouth water 


whose idea of a river has been constructed in the fens. The only 
‘objection to the course is derived from the mysterious fact that, 
whenever there is a wind at Henley, it blows hard from the south- 


-west. The cause of this has not, so far as we know, been inves- 
‘tigated, It is probably a benevolent dispensation intended to 
compensate the effect of the corner at the end of the course, by 


iving some advantage at the start to the outside station. If that 
is the intention, it was carried a little too far on the regatta days. 
The effect of the wind blowing as it did was to leave a strip of 
sheltered water under the Oxfordshire bank, along which the boat 
on the outside could creep without much trouble, whilst its 
competitors were struggling _— both wind and lumpy water 
y the time the corner was reached, 


the result of any race was actually reversed by this, its 
was perceptible on every occasion. 
Last year, the ta terminated in the triumph of Umiversity 


influence 


College, Oxford, who left off holders of the d Challenge 
-Cup and Ladies’ Plate (the two prizes for eight-oars), and of two 


‘of the three four-oar cups. This year they were not destined to 
‘be so fortunate, though struggling with a courage worthy of a 
better fate, and though still retaining their indomitable stroke. 
Three crews competed, on the first day, for the honour of rowing 
with them on the second. Of these, the Kingston men were the most 
powerful, though far from an elegant, crew. The hypercritical eye 
‘might pick out many defects in style ; but they had the awkward 
faculty of rowing as hard at the end of the course as at the 

inning, and of somehow inducing the boat to move at each 
stroke. Trinity Hall, who are head of the Cambridge river, had 
more finish, if not so much s' ; but that mysterious fault 
which has lately been the curse of all Cambridge rowing per- 
‘ceptibly infected their style. Finally, London had obvious Selects 
of training, which were only too certain to tell in a stiff race. 
Kingston, who had the advantage 


of station on the first day, drew 
their a, 2 clear of Cambridge about half-way over the course, 
and won by about two lengths, London being ed in the rear. 
ingston atoned for 
having the worst of 


The race next day was more interesting, as 
their superiority in power to Oxford 


the station. Favoured by this, Oxford crept gradually to the 


front, and at one point were nearly a ahead, thou; 
not enough to take Kingston’s water. But as both boats left 
shelter of the bank to take the corner, strength began to tell— 
pean crept up foot by foot. They had the advantage of the 
inside turn, and the, oars of the Oxford crew struck the water 
with a growing uncertainty, which showed that they had had nearly 
enough. Notwithstanding the energetic efforts of their stroke, 
his men seemed unable to back him up, and Kingston finally drew 
away, winning the cup bya clear length. This was the finest 
race of the regatta. It led, however, to a great disappointment, 
The exertion had been too great to allow Oxford to contend with 
any chance of success against the Eton crew, who on the previous 
day had defeated Trinity Hall after a gallant struggle. As the 
Etonians had on both days the good fortune to start in the best sta- 
tion, they would have been tolerably certain to win the second race, 
as well as the first. It seems strangé that boys should be able to 
defeat crews which hold a good place at the Universities, and 
there can indeed be no doubt that a good college crew ought to be 
too strong forthem. The boys have, however, certain advan 

In the first place, they have little of that clumsiness which so 0 
appears ineradicable from men who have not learnt rowing till a 
comparatively late age. More faults of round backs, and a 

jerking and digging and splashing, might have been found in any 
of the competing crews than in the Eton boys. Again, they can 
row a livelier stroke for a short distance than their heavier and 
more powerful antagonists. They were said to be rowing at the 
start in the first race forty-eight strokes to a minute—a pace which 


is simply killing to any one who has — to develop even an ~ 
4 This has often a pre- 


undergraduate’s allowance of fat. 
judicial effect upon Eton oarsmen in the University. Several 
of the members of the late unsuccessful Cambridge crew 
at Putney had been amongst the best oars at Eton. It was 
almost painful to see men weighing twelve or thirteen stone 
trying to row as lively a stroke as they had been accustomed 
to when two stone lighter. It was like a hippopotamus tying 
to imitate the paces of a race-horse. This contributed in no smal 
degree to the short jerk so ruinous to the Cambridge pace. Still, 
after all allowances have been made, the fact remains that men 
ought to beat boys—a truth which we hope will be duly weighed 
on the banks of the Cam, and lead to the appearance of a more 
rfect crew to support their honour next year. We must do 
rinity Hall the justice to admit that their style was superior to that 
of most Cambridge crews of the last two or three years, and we 
must allow them to give as much weight as they conscientiously 
can to the facts that they had the worst station and were alread 
exhausted by a severe race when they met the Eton crew. The 
other races werg of less interest. The oners won a@ four-oared 
race with great ease, as some compensation for their lamentable de- 
feat in the Grand Challenge Cup, Seating both Oxford and Kingston. 
The pairs were won by two powerful Cambridge men, whose 
strength was perhaps more conspicuous than their style. The 
Diamond Sculls produced only two competitors. Mr. Lawes of 
Trinity, ae who won last year, did not appear, to the 
general regret. ‘The race was, however, a very fine one, as far as 
the poplar. We are sorry to remark, by the way, that the 
said poplar is rapidly disappeari It was snapped in two by 
some unkind blast, and nothing but a decaying stump is lett 
to mark a spot associated with the turning point of 
ef a desperate contest. Mr. Michell, who had to row in the 
wind and stream, struggled with the utmost pluck against his 
disadvantage. More than once he drew his boat almost clear of 
his competitor (Mr. Woodgate), but was always compelled to ee 
back again to the rear. At the poplar, or rather at the aforesai 
stump, the two were strictly level, but Mr. Michell had here done 
too much. He had fairly rowed himself to a standstill, and was 
passed by his antagonist, who had still a small reserve of stren 
The regatta was thus remarkable chiefly for the defeat of the 
Universities — Kingston, Eton, and London having carried off 
the chief prizes. ‘The Universities, however, can afford to offer 
some inducement to other clubs to com as the mixture of 
crews from different waters gives the greatest interest to the 
regatta. One fault was less conspicuous than usual in the arrange- 
ment. of the races. It existed, however, to an extent. which 
suggests that some remedy ought to be applied. According to the 
present distribution of prizes, not only may the same man have to 
row in every variety of contest, from sculling to eight-oared 
but the same crews have to compete more than once in different 
matches. This is objectionable, both as ae labour, and 
often interfering with the fairness of the racing. Thus Eton, whilst 
fresh, had to meet two tired crews—a fact which probably did not 
It has been suggested that a cu iven for competition 
om then of this is disputed because 
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= i it seems merely a roundabout way of annually giving a cup 
Eton. But it is worth eee | whether one of the three cups 
- now given for four-oared races might not be a devoted 
B . to this purpose. In a race against schools, other clubs are placed 
; ; in the unpleasant predicament of having everything to lose and 
: sete nothing to gain; and if, in ‘addition to this, they are made to row 
= the schools when exhausted by a previous ee it seems that they 
= i have = | some ground of complaint. If Eton were not con- 
i tented with the school cup, ref ee of course, enter for one of 
j the others in addition, of which, if they retain their present ad- 
2 =: mirable style, they would have a good chance. 
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THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 
ace Madlle. Titiens first delighted an English audience on 
an April night in 1858, every one has felt that, of all singers 
who had for some time ap e was the one most eminently 
qualified, in right of her 5 voice and strong dramatic feeling, 
to represent the heroine of Beethoven’s single opera. For six 
however, although occasional hints have been dropped that 
the public curiosity was just on the point of being gratified, the 
oracle had been dumb. It has not perhaps been unwise that 
this attempt of Madlle. Titiens— certainly the grandest thing 
she has done since she has bel to our Italian 
—has been so long postponed. the meantime, she has 
secured to herself a sure seat upon the throne of serious 
opera, still filled, when she first A Madame Grisi; 
and she has ripened her power of delineating characters of 
strong emotion to a mellow perfection which is scarcely capable 
of improvement. By the reputation she has won—not perhaps 
so entirely with musicians as with the larger class of Opera-goers 
who seek delight in the glorious tones of her superb voice—she 
made it certain that a representation of Fidelio in which she 
should play the principal character would attract many who, 
caring chiefly to hear those glorious tones, preferred to hear 
oe in an opera not as yet generally popular to not hearing them 
at 


It must, therefore, be very gratifying to Madlle. Titiens, as a Ger- 
man, to know that her magnificent performance has done more to 
‘fix Fidelio in popular favour than any representative of the 
has yet done; and the increasing audiences on each su i 
night that the opera has been played show that we are not 
altogether wrong in claiming a considerable advance in public 
taste for the severer style of music. And yet, as an opera, we 
cannot but feel that Fidelio has its shortcomings. In opera the 
singing is the principal thing, and Fidelio violates this condition 

tedly. The part of Leonora is impossible except to voices 
of something like the extent and power of Madlle. Titiens’, and 
the music given to Pizarro could never be made effective through 
the rich and elaborate instrumentation by which it is accompanied. 
Were the entire répertoire of German opera composed of similar 
works, the inefficiency of German singers, as singers, would not be 
rising, so regardless of the capabilities of the human voice 
is thoven in this opera. But the extreme beauty of the 
orchestral parts, the truth and skill with which the music 
expresses the situations, and the great interest which the 
character of Leonora, when powerfully played, excites, will always 
render the opera a masterpiece in the opinion of musicians. 
The music of the opera belongs to what is called the second period 
of Beethoven’s career, and the sep J reminds one that the influ- 
ence of Mozart had not disappeared when this opera was composed. 
Of the four overtures composed for the two were played 
on the first night—the one ordinarily used being played before the 
opera, and the famous Leonora overture between the acts; but this 
interferes with the proper introduction to the second act, and there- 
fore Signor Arditi has wisely adopted Leonora as the overture to the 
opera. The orchestra, in playing this, leaves little to be desired, the 
wonderful crescendo towards the close, so differently treated from the 
common crescendo in ee oe being given with a force 
and precision not oer to . Leonora so absorbs the 
interest that it is possible to have great pleasure in hearing the 
opera with ordinary singers in the other parts, if only the Leonora 
is great; but at Her Majesty’s all the parts are well sung. Signor 
Bettini makes a much better Jacquino than we usually are treated 
to, and although we cannot admire the quality of Madille. Lieb- 
hardt’s voice, yet she certainly sang 7— carefully, and rendered 
good service in the concerted pieces. e lovely canon which is 
sung on the entrance of Leonora as Fidelio was unanimously 
encored, and from the admirable manner in which the voices 
blended well deserved the compliment. From this moment 
Leonora is hardly ever off the scene, except during the noisy and 
unvocal scena of Pizarro, followed by the duet between him and 
Rocco. In this first act Madlle. Titiens carefully indicated the 
tender woman, trembling with anxiety and fear for the success of 
her bold attempt, and taking an interest in the gaoler and his 
daughter only so far as is n for the carrying out of her 
scheme. ‘The change of tone as she is gradually obtaining a clue 
to the place of her husband’s confinement was admirable. In 
the scene when Rocco is describing the occupant of the one 
dungeon into which Fidelio is not to penetrate, the impetuous 
way in which Madlle. Titiens exclaimed “Due anni? dite,” went 
through the house. The only two points on which we 
inions might differ as to the marvellous excellence of Madlle. 
tiens’ performance in the first act are, that the burst in the song 
to Hope on the words “ Celeste ardor m’accende ” was not quite im- 
petuous enough, and that the by-play where Fidelio searches among 
the prisoners for her husband might have been made more of. 

But if there is any slight difference as to these points in the 
first act, it. is impossible there can be any as to Madlle. Titiens’ 
acting and cg 8 the second. From the beginning to 
the end it is tless, and the audience seemed never 
to tire of showing that they thought so by their applause. 
The ill-concealed anxiety when she enters the dungeon, the eager- 
ness with which she es with the wine-flask for Rocco to give 
to Florestan, the tenderness she threw into the trio, were all per- 
fect touches of nature, as was her by-play while she is digging 
the grave. The culminating i, where she throws herself 
before her husband to protect bi 


after bafili the expression of weari- 
ness from the over tension of her ro a5 was all exquisitely 
true, as was the falling against the pillar when Pizarro finally 
leaves the cell. At this point Leonora as an acting part ends, 
although she has a duet to sing immediately afterwards which 
taxes the voice inno small degree. By this second act Madlle. Titiens 
has shown herself as able to portray those finer and more subtle 
touches of character as she was known to be mistress of the 
art of representing its broader and more marked phases. Cer- 
tainly nothing so fine as this has been seen on 
the operatic for many years. The new tenor, Dr. Gunz, 
has an able voice, but he is only a few steps in ad- 
vance of as will German singers 
persist in thinking that singing an outing are synonymous 
terms? We believe they take this thelr 
tones to be a sign of vigour; certain it is that they seem to have 
little or no idea of joining two notes together, an uently, 
when a composer requires them to do so, listeners obtain the first 
and last note barked or bellowed out, but the middle notes are 
inaudible, if they are indeed uttered. Any one who heard Dr. 
Gunz sing the recitative and quick movement of his opening air, 
and the duet at the close of the dungeon scene, will know what 
we mean. The other male parts were very well done. Signor 
Gassier looked and acted Pizarro extremely well, and he did all 
that could be done, save by a very exceptional voice, for the very 
teful music the contains. Rocco is the best character 
we have seen Signor Junca play. He had thoroughly mastered 
his music, and his singing was vo oes; especially was 
the duet between himself and Pizarro, By undertaking the 
trifling part of the Minister, Mr. Santley advanced his 
character for loyalty to the theatre, altho it ts 
little caparienity of advancing his reputation; but of that Mr. 
Santley has now no need. We have already mentioned how well 
the band played the overture, and it is fairly entitled to the same 
raise for the playing of the accompaniments throughout the opera. 
no one has yet heard the Prisoner’s chorus fee | done in 
England, it is not to be wondered at that a chorus full of fresh voices 
like that at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and which has been very hard! 
worked of late, should have been only imperfectly coeaiid. 
But had there been many more shortcomings in place of the one 
or two we have pointed out, Madlle. Titiens’ performance would 
a been quite ee to attract all lovers of po to the 
eatre ; and we can express our surprise, mingled with regret 
for Mr. Mapleson’s ian that this rn should not have been 
brought out much earlier in the season, and that, having been 
brought out, it should be withdrawn after but four ita- 
tions. Fidelio is un opera which requires to be aad coveel 
times before the beauties of the music can be appreciated, 
and many fine points in Madlle. Titiens’ es om only be dis- 
covered after repeated visits to the Theatre. jo has occupied 
so much attention that we can only further notice that the usual 
fortune which attends Mr. Mapleson in the voices which he 
introduces to England has not deserted him in the case of Madlle. 
Grossi, a lady with a magnificent contralto, but who cannot as yet 
be considered a complete singer. Her singing, however, of Nancy, 
in Martha, was such as to make us desire to hear more of her. 
The abrupt de of Madlle. Lucca has caused Mr. Gye 
to look about for some singer of reputation to her. 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho has been en to take her place in the 
pe of Catarina in L’ Etoile du Nord, and if her performance should 
ppen to want something of the power which e. Lucca’s voice 
would have given to it, at all events it will be infinitely more 
finished elegant, so the. public and the subscri who 
would have been the greate: sufferers, are not to be disap- 
pointed of their only novelty besides Stradella. Farther to sup- 
plement Madlle. Patti, Madlle. Artot—who made so considerable an 
Impression last year at Her ry why Theatre, but who was pre- 
vented, by the great success of Faust, from further establishing her 
claim to be recognised as the clever singer and actress she un- 
doubtedly is—has appeared in La Figlia. Madile. Artot has lost 
none of the ities which won for her her success last year. 
Unmistakably French in her style of singing, she is in that style 
among the first. Her extensive register and great flexibil ty 
must render her presence in a theatre, not overstocked wi 
singers for whom the town is anxious (save Madlle. Patti, Mr. 
Gye is without a prima donna who commands an audience), 
almost invaluable. Like all si of the French Schoo 
Madlle. Artot indulges in very rate ornamentation —one 
cadenza in particular seemed to exhaust the subject of ornamen- 
tation, and at the same time to some degree the patience ci 
the audience ; but they are neatly and conscientiously executed, 
in a thoroughly musician-like manner, and are always excell 
in tune. In her acting, Madlle. Artot gave a rather more demon- 
strative reading of the part than we have been accustomed to. 
Jenny Lind, Madlle. Sontag, and Madlle. Patti allowed the well- 
bred lady to peep through the zed petticoat of the vivandiére, but 
Madlle. Artot will scarcely allow the court costume to hide the 
military garb of her early life. At the same time her action is never 
forced, but is always easy and ladylike. The “Ciascun lo dice ” was 
iven with great spirit and piquancy, but the sentimental cong 


from the dagger of Pizarro, | “ Convien partir” wes somewhat marred by exaggeration. Ron 
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thas found another field for his inimitable humour in Sulpizio. He | 
certainly has never been in more comic vein than this season. The 
regiment in this opera is manceuvred in the most natural style, 
‘and their dress and numbers present a reality not often attained. 
The singing, however, of the chorus is not what it was, and Mr. 
Gye will de well to see that this important element in an operatic 
rmance does not lose the reputation it has hitherto enjoyed. 
orchestra was admirable throughout—so admirable that we 

are sure the constant tap of Mr. Costa’s baton is as unnecessary 
to the band as it is disagreeable to the audience. pond 
There is some talk of Madame Carvalho playing Cherubino in 
Le Nome di Figaro, in which she made a great sensation in Paris ; 
‘we trust this may e true, as the promised cast of that oper 
shonld then a much pleasure. Meantime, unless L’ Etoile is 
quickly brought out, itmay perchance be produced when London 

by an approaching general election. 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF STERNE.* 


T has been the bad or the good fortune of the English writers 
of the eighteenth century to have excited a general wish to 
write and their biographies in the minutest details possible. 
Society was then modern enough to be substantially like our own, 
and to have the interest which always attaches to whatever we 
know intimately or can conceive rent y, and yet it was small and 
compact enough to bring all its nde k members closely 
together. In the — day there are PPh ap cad few materials 
accumulating for future biographies, p y because society has 
wn so large that no one cares much for celebrities, and partly 
use no one now writes letters. The Life of Sterne was not 
a bad subject for a writer who wished to try his hand at the 
accepted style of eighteenth-century biography. It is true that 
there was nothing new to say, that the character and history of 
Sterne were quite as much known as they are worth kn % 
and that his works derive no more light from his life than could 
be shed on them by a few pages of easy writing. A very well- 
written book about Sterne would have been as acceptable as every 
very well-written book must be, and if any one thinks that criti- 
cism has still something to say on Tristram Shandy, no one can 
assert that the attempt to criticise is a mistake before it is 
made. But an elaborate chronicle of rip: tra that, by the 
wildest ingenuity, a biographer of fair ability can persuade 
himself to regard as having something to do with the life 
of Sterne, is only a contribution to the peculiar literature which 
glorifies the more considerable writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. According to the principles on which this literature is 
based, this new Life of Sterne deserves praise. The pedigree of 
Sterne is traced back to the year 1500; it isshown how “the learned 
blood of the Usshers and that of Sterne became commingled ” 
by the marriage of a person named Sterne, too distant in kindred 
to appear even in the discursive pedigree of the family inserted at 
the canbe ve of the volume, with a lady who was granddaughter of 
a Six-clerk in Chancery, who was uncle to the famous Primate. A 
letter which is pronounced to be unmistakeably of the Sterne 
cachet, and in which Sterne records, for the benefit of posterity, that 
‘at the time he was writing he had not sold his hay, has been 
pily rescued from oblivion. It is surmised, and the surmise is 
ably sustained, that the nose of the leader of the York orchestra— 
which Mr. Fitzgerald has discovered, or nearly discovered, to have 
been a long one —“ must have forced the comic notion of noses 
more directly on Sterne.” There are countless other contribu- 
tions of the same kind to our proper knowledge of Sterne, and the 
industry and research of Mr. Fitzgerald seem quite up to the 
standard required in the biographer of an eighteenth-century 
writer. This bi hy is not a great work in any way, but it has 
many merits. It brings together everything that illustrates the 
life of Sterne, and a good deal more; it glorifies Sterne without 
ifying him in an offensive and foolish manner; and it strives 
to do him justice without doing him more than justice, and 
acknowledges his many faults with t candour and fulness. 
specimen of Mr, Fitzgerald's way of writing piography 
is to be found in the chapter which describes Dessein’s hotel at 
Calais. This hotel occupies so considerable a sine in the Senti- 
mental J that Mr. Fitzgerald naturally feels bound to tell all 
that can ci Te be told about it. The gossip which he has col- 
lected is very readable, and can scarcely fail to awaken in the 
reader some gratitude towards the man who has worked so hard 
to entertain him. Somebody, we are told, said with approval of 
a smart lad at Calais who was learning the waiting profession, ‘ Z/ 
a du dessein ce gaillard la,” and the lad was thenceforth known as 
Dessein. A digression ensues, in which another hotel at Calais is 
described where Hogarth once stayed, and to which an eccentric 
clergyman “ who, it is said, was well known to Mr. Sterne,” could 
not on one occasion find his way. This inn was so dear that 
some English travellers of fashion helped Dessein to set up a new 
hotel, and the Sentimental Journey him and his house famous 
and prosperous. Other writers have described him. More especially 
a witty actor, “not without a touch of the broader Shandyism,” 
drew kim rather coarsely in a play. “Curious to say,” about a 


year after Sterne’s death, “ the famous Sentimental Inn was burnt 
to the ground, andthe reom which Sterne had occupied was 
swept away.” But a new house was built by Dessein’s English 
friends, and a new “Sterne’s room” was invented te satisfy English 
tourists. Even Mr. Thackeray was taken in, and was helped to 
write one of his «Roundabout Papers” by the inspiration 
which overflowed him when he was occupying this sham 
Sterne’s room, and he was so overcome by the genius of the ¢ 
that he fancied he could see Sterne sitting there in his “ black 
satin smalls.” The credulity of travellers is unbounded, and 
until a very recent date Sterne’s famous Monk was always in 
attendance, asking alms, and behaving exactly as he is described 
to behave in the Sentimental Journey. Mr. Rogers went to Des- 
sein’s with a friend, who made some such remark as Sterne made, 
and the Monk, faithful to the tradition, bowed his head and ye | 
withdrew without a word. Mr. Fitzgerald is happily able to 

us of many famous persons who also a ae at Dessein’s long ago, 
and enjoyed the privilege of seeing the landlord. “Selwyn knew 
him, the old Duke of Queensberry knew him, and Oliver, the one 
Oliver, not the stern Puritan, but the gentle Goldy, on that expe- 
dition with the Hornecks, came straight to Sterne’s hotel and put 
up with Dessein.” Unhappily, Mr. Fitzgerald bas not been able to 
discover when Dessein died. But a traveller stopping there in 
1815 found that the hotel was not then held by any one of 
Dessein’s name. In fact it had descended to his granddaughter, 
who had married a M. Quillac. In 1825 the remise described 
Sterne was still standing, and “did practical but unsentimen 
work as a bath-house.” Lastly, Mr. Fitagerald brings his investi- 
gations down to our own era, and extracts in full an advertisement 
which appeared “in a recent number of Bradshaw's Continental 
Railway, Steam, Trains, and General Guide,” and which informed 
travellers that the premises of the old Hotel Dessein having been 
purchased by the town of Calais, it ceases to be an hotel for 
travellers. 

When a biographer writes in this way about an inn where his 
hero chanced to put up, we feel contidence in him in those 
where he has to give the history of incidents that have 
subject of controversy. We know that at least we shall have all 
the material that can be possibly collected together by the most 
painstaking industry to enable us to form an opinion. No event 
in Sterne’s life has given rise to so much discussion among those 
who interest themselves in the faults and follies of the dead, as 
his connexion with Mrs. Draper, known to fame as “ Eliza.” 
How accurate Mr. Fitzgerald is in his account of this lady’s career 
may be judged from the trouble he gives himself to correct an 
error into which Mr. Thackeray too hastily fell, and to prove that 
the Zari of Chatham, the ship in which Eliza left for India, 
sailed from Deal on the 3rd of April, 1767, and not, as Mr. 
Thackeray supposed, on the 2nd. It seems to us a very fair as 
well as a very minute account, and Mr. Fitzgerald makes no effort 
to — Sterne better than he was. More especially, he is faithful 
in his description of Sterne’s behaviour to the City family for 
whom one of Eliza’s portraits was painted, and “whose name 
has unfortunately been su ” All that history knows of 
them is, that they “ were of Eliza’s and of the Jameses, 
but not of Mr. Sterne’s.” They cautioned Eliza against her senti- 
mental admirer, and Mr. Fi d, forsaking history for conjecture, 
takes upon himself to add “it does indeed seem reasonable 
to suppose that the remonstrances were well intended.” Sterne, 
however, took a great dislike to these City people. In order to 
induce Eliza to drop their acquaintance he wrote to her, sayi 
that her friend Mrs. James had asked him to say that she am | 
Eliza would not write to them. But this was a pure fib; or, as 
Sterne himself called it, “1a falsity which Yorick’s friendship to 
the Bramine (Mrs. Draper) can only justify.” Mr. Fitz 
conscientiously remarks—“ is an unpleasant flavour about 
this transaction, and it leaves behind, on the moral palate, a dis- 

ble taste.” Mr. Fi also stigmatizes as “a fatal 
burst ” the in which Sterne wrote, “Talking of widows, 
pray, Eliza, if ever you are such, do not think of giving yourself 
to some wealthy nabob; because I design to marry you myself.” 
If this was a serious proposal, Mr. Fitzgerald goes on to re- 
mark, “it was cruel and unwarrantable ; if merely a sort of jesti 
speculation, it was still unfeeling and scarcely in good taste.” 
is therefore gratifying to those who care to think as well of 
Sterne as possible that Mr. Fitzgerald ultimately comes to the 
conclusion that Sterne’s attachment to the wife of Mr. Draper was 
on the whole “ quasi- al.” 

Most of what Mr. Fitzgerald has to say in Sterne’s behalf seems 
to us well-founded. Mr. Thackeray had conceived a great dislike 
to Sterne, and appeared to consider it a healthful moral exercise 
to say all that could be said against the object of his dislike. 
What there is to say against Sterne is so very obvious, that the 
shafts of censure can scarcely miss their mark. When a clergy- 
man writes such p as the close of the Sentimental Journey, 
he is not writing what a clergyman ought to write; and when an 
elderly married inan makes fierce love to a succession of ladies, 
married and single, and is indiscreet enough to put his sentiments 
on paper, he is doing what he has no business to do. Sterne him- 
self knew that he was wrong, as he candidly confessed in the 
letter he wrote to one of the objects of his temporary fancy, and in 
which he told her that he had said the Lord’s Prayer as an aid to 
keep himself away from her, and had said itin vain. Dr. J 
who had the strength to refrain from attending behind the scenes 
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much less innocent than himself. But Sterne seems to have been 
supported in some remains of self-esteem by the consciousness of 
the les he underwent, and by the persuasion that he did not 
really blast the reputation or sully the virtue of the women he 
adored. In fact, he his loves almost as easily as he took 
them up, and, if he had not been silly enough to write sentimental 
letters, his fancies might easily have ap not to exceed the 
elastic bounds which so many elderly and lively clergymen allow 
themselves in their behaviour to pretty or interesting women. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that his sentiment was mere 
humbug. It is true that he cultivated the arts of sentimental 
feeling and sentimental writing, but he did so because he 
that sentiment, it might be 
o in c was an excee 
thin Not to into e callousness of on of con- 
ventionality seemed to him so great a gain that he cultivated it 
at the expense of decorum. It is quite true, too, that, as Mr. 
Fitzgerald re urges, Sterne ought to be judged by-the 
standard of the times in which he lived. He was praised and 
féted and courted by the greatest people of his day, by bishops 
and all manner of Church dignitaries. He had preferment given 
and offered him, if not on account of Tristram Shandy, yet cer- 
tainly because Tristram Shandy had made his merits known. An 
Irish bishop tried to bribe him with a good living to go over to 
Treland, as a most valuable accession to the Church there; and it 
was “ Eliza” herself who, in her husband’s lifetime, published the 
letters had ye? and thus showed did tor 
to be worse thought er contemporaries for havin mn 
Stran Stermne’s sermons and slight their 
spiritual value would be reckoned in these days of larger outpour- 
ing, so good a judge as Mr. Gladstone has pronounced that the 
were far higher in tone than the ordinary sermons of that day. It 
is no use writing Sterne down or up, and those who have been 
carried away by Mr. Thackeray’s vehement denunciations ma’ 
correct their opinions by reading the moderate and sensible, thongh 
garrulous and discursive, memoir which Mr. Fitzgerald has now 
published. 


M. COUSIN AND HIS CRITICS.* 


M. Victor Cousin belongs emphatically the distinction of 
having founded the only body of philosophical opinion which 
has, in his country, of late years attained to the decided position of 
a school. Beside it there have been, and are, experiments in 
thought, reactionary or tentative, but there is, properly speaking, 
no school—that is, no system that has fixed itself upon a per- 
manent and independent basis. Not but that there are, amon 
these experimental movements, some of a highly marked rom 
powerful kind, even superior, it may be, in depth and weight to 
that which they aim at supplanting, and perhaps destined one day, 
in due course, to supplant it. But they stand towards it as yet in 
little else than the relation of protests. It is always M. Cousin 
whose system they seek to complete or to demolish. His is the 
central position round which controversial battle rages, and 
the leading idea of his defence furnishes the key to the rival 
strategy. “ht is M. Cousin whom the partisans of reaction or the 
advanced disciples of the materialist or empirical schools alike 
prefer to pelt with their pleasantries, or to overwhelm with their 
syllogisms. It is he who is anathematized by the foes to 
independent thought, the fixed believers who are for ever trembling 
lest their faith should evaporate—so jealous of their monopol 
of the truth that, like the inquisitors.who refused to look davagh 
the tube of Galileo, they refuse to open their eyes to the chance 
of its being otherwise—who bring dit upon faith by con- 
stantly running a tilt at reason, and lose what they wish to save 
by the very means they employ to save it. It is the same philo- 
sopher whom, on the other hand, men seek to set aside when 
they cry out that philosophy halts amid the general onward march 
of science, and complain of the insufficiency of that mistress of 
the sciences to which they at the same time refuse any longer 
to keep up the last semblance of aie. There is no other such 
authorized representative of French philosophy in the nineteenth 


century. 

‘As the head of what thus be called the national school of 
thought, the vindicator iritual philosophy, the founder of 
eclecticism, the inaugurator of the historical as the true method of 
‘M. Cousin has naturally found himself face to 
with the rival tendencies of a school once more rising into 
influence from the ashes of the last century. The materialistic 
ideas which have never been wholly extinct under the reaction that 
overtook Voltaire and the Encyclopzedists have acquired new force 
under the scientific impulse which now leads the French mind 
from the study of man to that of nature. In the doctrines of the 
Positivists spiritualism has at length found its last and most in- 
veterate antagonist. Bringing to bear upon the teaching of 
Condillac, the narrow empiricism of a cen ago, @ power 
of analysis acquired in a more subtle school of thought, it has 
been deemed possible to beat down the whole spiritualist 
structure by means of a formal plan of argument, directed like a 
deadly nti, te against that invulnerable fortress. In the first 
lace, hopeful of supplanting the whole influence of the Professor 
a general challenge addressed to his method and style of 

i ising, what, ask these crities, is M. Cousin but an 


* La Philosophie de M. Cousin, Par J, E. Alaux, Docteur és Lettres, 
Paris: Bailliére. 1864. 


caileat who has made use of philosophy as others 
have of history or religion, 


save the one merit of philosophy. It is a fixed point with ree | 
ents 
a master of 


remarks have called forth a short but pithy ; 
‘Alanx, one of the most ahle and earnent ducigles of the school of 
M. Cousin. Holding himself bound to protest in favour of reason 
and spiritualism t the material empiricism of the age—dint 
M. Taine porte vaillamment le triste drapeau—M. Alaux is yet free to 
confess that in certain points the reasoning of his er is de- 
fective. Too often M. Cousin affirms rather than proves. “ Still 
he affirms what is true.” His mental impulses rest upon eloquence 
rather than science, but his eloquence does but sow the seed of 
truth upon fitting and ground—son éloquence introduit 
dans les dmes la vérité faite elles, The sharp criticism to 
which it is now ex will be so far of value to his philosophy 
that it will become thereby more precise, more rigorous, and more 
scientific. It will not have less authority from becoming less 
rhetorical. On the contrary, its supremacy over the technical and 
experimental sciences will be confirmed by its own more intimate 
penetration by the spirit of science. 

M. Taine’s parti attack is made directly at the centre of the 
spiritualist position—the theory of the origin of ideas. M. Cousin, 
he objects, while rightly affirming it to be impossible to extract 
the necessary and the universal from the contingent and the par- 
ticular, the absolute from the relative, the infinite from the finite, 
does not see that in each contingent and particular proposition 
there is implied a relation to the necessary and the universal. 
“Snow is white” affirms a contingent and particular relation between 
the quality “ whiteness ” and the substance “ snow”; but in this 
contingent and particular relation is implied another of a mor | 
and universal kind—“ Every quality presupposes a substance.” 
— proposition of this kind there are two points of view which 
M. Cousin confounds together, through referring the necessary and 
the contingent to thesame order of ideas. Not having before us the 

ise words of M. Taine, we have a difficulty in following his 
objection here, as stated by M. Alaux. It is not so difficult, 
however, to make out the general charge which M. Alaux seeks to 
fasten upon him. It is that of denying and depreciating the exist- 
ence of absolute and n truth, ascribing to sensation the 
origin of all ideas, limiting the sense of our knowledge to the mere 

a ee and accumulation of phenomena, and rejecting the 

pothesis of @ priori or intuitive reason. it is M. Cousin’s 
fundamental insistence upon reason as intuitive of necessary 
truth—of the absolute, of Being, of God—on which M. Taine, as 
pony aes by M. Alaux, fastens the g of his materialist logic. 
“M. Cousin confounds truth with our knowledge of truth.” He would 
attach to truth itself the definiteness and the certainty which 
only belong to phenomena. Again, M. Taine introduces a geome- 
trician, chalk in hand, drawing eternal truths, as it were, upon a 


-black board. “Do you see God?” he asks him. “No,” replies 


the geometrician, “I see a triangle, and in that finite triangle I see the 
M. Taine is e to laugh. “See God in things, make out of 


reason an idea:or vision of God—something too absurd for the 
reason of man!” It is scarcely fair upon M. Taine, so far as our 
acquaintance with his writings goes, to charge him with levity or 
insolence of tone. In expressing the fundamental difference be- 
tween the positive or sensationalist doctrine and that of the 
conceptional or spiritualist school, he seems to us to have done 
no more than take up # position legitimately occupi a large 
body of ised thought in this country, fortified, as he doubt- 
less feels himself to have been of late, by his studies of English 
Positivism, which have borne fruit in his admirable essay upon Mr. 
Mill. On the other hand, nothing can exceed the partisanship of 
M. Alaux for the cause of spiritualism. Outstripping far his 
master, and Malebranche himself, in his elevation of the powers 
together. ceding istinction een necessary and 
contingent ideas, he absolutely eflaces that between ideas 
of experience and ideas of reason. “All ideas epring from 
reason.” “Tl n’y a point des idées adventices d'une 
et de l'autre des idées tnnées; iln’y a que des idées tnnées. 
The sensationalists are, with him, right, though not in their own 
sense, when they affirm that and universal ideas are as 
much acquired as particular and contingent ideas. “The fact is, 
they are ” Malebranche reached the 
first step, but failed to grasp the consequences of the truth. “It 


is true that the soul sees everything contingent and necessary 


morali ing to eloquence. e, & mind, 

an acute and = allots hiss of all Kinds 

ut, to hi ity 

cations, with a more special criticism 

levelled at essential portions of his system. It is not enough to 

fix — those features of it which it is possible to decry as bor- 

rowed and second-hand. In the very nature of eclecticism there is 

something-incompatible with being always novel and original. The. 

cause of complaint lies deeper. His char, e1 with being 

false as well as stale. Among those whose aim it is to reconstruct 

the fabric of philosophy on the basis of experimental science instead 

of pure reason, M. Taine, in Les Philosophes Francais du Dix- 

neuvieme Siecle, has taken definite ground in this direction. His 
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alike, not in God, but h God—that is to say, through 
their ideas, which she sees ugh God, their immutable prin- 
ciple— but she only sees God in those ideas, and the ideas in 
the ayo themselves which, acting upon her, make her feel the 
reality of their being.” It is by the different modes of its own 
consciousness — feeling itself one or manifold, as affected by things 
without self —that the mind becomes conscious of the existence 
of those outer things :— 

Le sentiment lui donne les existences, et la raison les essences: l’un Ja met 

en rapport avec une trés-petite partie du monde réel des créatures, l‘autre 
avec une partie correspondante du monde vrai des idées incrées. Une ame 
qui sentirait les unes et n’entendrait pas les autres ne connaitrait pas: c’est 
ce qui a lieu pour l’ame irraisonnable. Une ame qui entendrait les unes et 
ne sentirait pas les autres dans le sentiment de son propre étre, ne connaitrait 
pas ; elle ne penserait que des possibles : c’est ce qui a lieu pour l’ame rai- 
sonnable, quand elle invente: mais nous ne pouvons inventer qu’excités 
déja et éveillés & Vétre t par des connaissances antérieures. Nous 
connaissons une pénétration du monde idéal dans le monde réel, par une 
péné¢tration de l’entendement dans le sentiment: sentant et entendant notre 
propre étre, ne sentant et n’entendant imi it que lui, mais par lui, 
ou pour mieux dire en lui, les autres avec lesquels il est en rapport. 
We may be permitted to doubt whether the cause of spiritualism, 
in France or elsewhere, is likely to gain by so ultra an expression 
of its leading formulas, or whether the veteran professor who has 
founded it anew upon an eclectic combination with other systems 
and methods will consent to see the reins of its fortunes in the 
hands of a metaphysical Phaeton whose pace is so rapid, and who 
insists on driving in his own independent tracks. The strength of 
M. Cousin’s system has lain in the facility with which he has 
brought to its support the results of various and manifold methods 
and inquiries, blending them into one, and softening the too salient 
features of each. It — prove a fatal change of policy if, 
through too violent a recoil from the contact of a new materialism, 
it were determined to stake all upon the development of a pure 
and unmixed ideal or spiritualist element. 

Of all the critics whom M. Alaux cites as setting the 
philosophy of M. Cousin in divers points of view, M. Renan ma: 
claim the credit of having delivered the most discriminating an 
appreciative judgment. Rebutting the common charge that the 
Froich hilosopher has but copied or plagiarized from German 
posse 3 Renan vindicates with vigour the essential originality 
of his system. It is true, he admits, that for the full development 
of what is in it, the Gallic intellect needs to be fecundated from 
time to time by a cross with that of Germany. But such is the 
true principle of all progress. In the ition of this truth, 
and in its application to the domain of and lies the original 
and creative power which assigns to M. Cousin his rank among 
the founders of schools. It is not as the inventor of a new 
dogma, or the apostle of some specific formula of speculation, that he 
stands before us, but as one who has gathered up and systematized 
whatever was of value in the traditions of the past and in the 
labours of separate thinkers. Practical in the highest sense rather 
than speculative, he aims to blend together the results of each inde- 
pendent pursuit of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good towards a 
single moral and spiritual end. 

rue in the main to the spirit of his eclectic training, M. 
Alaux proceeds to turn to account the antagonistic temper of the 
day by extracting from it, and infusing into his own system, all 
that is best and most characteristic in the latest phase of mate- 
rialism. The lessons which the advanced spiritualist is able 
thus to draw from the positivism to which he manifests so much 
repugnance are four in number. First, if it is inexpedient wholly 
to abandon the psychological method for that of physiology or 
natural history, it is no less serious an error to limit the method 
of inquiry to that of @ purely subjective study of the mind. The 
sae a direct internal experience are best held in com- 
bination with those of indirect external observation—with 
the facts, i.e. of the experience of other minds, whether 
manifested in strict physiological laws, or even to some extent 
in abnormal and exceptional phenomena. Thus, even a class of 
facts like those of sleep and somnambulism, of ecstasy and clair- 
voyance, the alleged intercourse with spirits, the very follies 
on hallucinations of mankind, have their use and value towards 
a more profound study of the nature and operations of the 
soul, as ps study of morbid pathology aids us in our knowl 
of the healthy organism. Carefully guarded from excess, this 
observance of objective methods will in turn protect the mind from 
that tion in mere theories and abstractions which has been 
the bane of the subjective idealist. Facts of this kind answer, in 
the spiritualist sense, to experimentation in the order of nature. 
Those facts of consciousness in which the intellect of France, 
typified by that of Descartes, and now centring in that of Cousin, 
has too exclusively taught itself to rest, will gain, not lose, in 
cogency and clearness when viewed in harmony with those phe- 
nomena of life in its physical manifestations which form the 
complement of the analytical processes of reason. 

Again, while some disciples of the positive school have been la- 
bouring in the field of physiology, though with a defective grasp of 
metaphysics which deprives their results of philosophical breadth 
and permanence, others have pushed their method into that of moral, 
social, and economical studies. "What gives to this school its dis- 
tinctive hold upon the temper of the is its direct and success- 


ful application to practice. To industrial and utilitarian purposes 
it has too little the bent of M. Cousin’s philosophy to stoop. 
In the more abstract field of politics, his imaginative and poetical 
temperament has indeed loved to expatiate with perhaps more 
than necessary freedom. In the humbler and more level plains 


of practical application there remains many a walk of useful- 
ness and influence, in which the highest philosophy will prove 
itself the soundest guide and the reaper of the richest harvest of 
good works. Already, we are told, the signs of this tendency to 
 -ssarag results are being seen among the rising disciples of the 
ousin school, and, of their number, M. J. Simon is especially cited 
master in reducing to practical order itical liberty, 
in his treatise 4 
A further strong point in positivism lies, we are inits being 
religious. This apparent fioai OX, as re a poe without a 
soul and without God, is somewhat oddly explained by M. Alaux. 
The pantheist, he remarks, wishing to be quit of the ordinary 
human belief, creates one for himself, blending all beliefs, dogmas, 
and cults, The subtle pantheism which sees God in everything, 
and everything in God, fills up thus the mysterious void in the 
heart of man. To it all forms are equally replete with tru 
because equally inadequate to the true. Having no perso: 
centre of worship, its worship centres everywhere. Taking away 
from us God, it leaves us what is divine—the universe, oursely 
humanity. It has been wrongly termed, says our author, disgui 
atheism. It is more truly to 5 called “religious atheism.” It is 
the natural pietism of instinct — anime naturaliter Christiane. 
From it, then, we may learn in turn to be more religious. 
A strange sight, it might be thought, to see the votaries 
of the most professedly spiritual ool in E intoning 
the litany of M. Comte, and receiving at the unwonted lips 
of their own venerated head his blessing “in the name of 
humanity”! More to the purpose, in our view, is the concluding 
piece of advice, to pay more attention to strict science. The 
weakness of M. Cousin has ever been his defective study of 
sages. Metaphysics and ontology have in France been wholl 
issociated from the study of nature. A new and permanent life 
may await the spiritualist cause if it can successfully go through 
the process of inoculation with the spirit of exact science. A 
wider range may be opened to its view as it takes in fresh and 
vivid ideas from mathematics, physiology, chemistry, biology, and 
the whole expanse of natural facts. After dissipating so much 
effort in the pursuit of abstractions, and loading itself with a 


mass of erudition which threatens to weigh down the mind rather _ 


than bring nurture to its original powers, philosophy may awake 
to a new sense of freedom and expansion, as it turns the 
abstract to the real—from absorption in the depths of the inner 
consciousness or in the bottomless abyss of Being, to the observation 
and knowledge of the outer and the actual world. 


THE MAN OF BUSINESS CONSIDERED IN SIX ASPECTS.* 

Wee ned this book with almost a certainty of finding little 
pm do than to commend it to the class p Pat 

it concerns. The subject is one on which a writer, one would 
think, could hardly get wrong if he tried ; and which ought to be, 
if it is not, one of real interest in this generation. The man of 
business with whom literature has had to do has hitherto been a 
men in whom very many of the most solid virtues have found 
favourable soil and diligent culture. Most of our best families find 
somewhere or other in their genealogical tree, and many of them 
at its root, a citizen of sterling reputation. Even where no acci- 
dent has given a patent of precedence to their descendants, great 
names remain in our national biographies in sufficient numbers to 
make the “ merchant-prince ” a p as familiar to the ethical 
sense of right as to ordi experience ; and in spite of the de- 
preciation of ‘‘ our day,” which has been (since the time of Horace, 
at all events) the besetting to peo le, we 
have some substantial reasons for thinking that the prince » be ment 
is not decaying. In spite of much superficial talk ut the 
decadence of the “man of business” among us, wise and noble 
men seem very ready to welcome into their company new acces- 
sions from the ranks; and the cateenes foe come in fair 
and accretion, A very thoughtful and hopeful book 

ight written, of an order a deal above the “ Self- 
help” sort of literature, on the man of business, The 
formula that ranked the “business and affairs” together, 
and joined the merchant with the statesman in old time, gives 
even yet a true key-note. There is a real aristocracy of 
business which reflects the old English force of the word. It 
is not, strict] sentimental word, but there is an 
honest ring about it. ere is something not wholly unpoetic 
about the advice, “ When you come to a man of business, tell 
our business, transact your business, and then go about your 
usiness ”; and we all know that when the Temple clock-maker 
asked for a motto from a testy Bencher, and copied his answer, 
“Go about your business,” people thought it a singularly 
commentary on the lapse of time. Very likely some of 
idle people have blessed the clock-maker for his blunder. 

No reflections of this sort will trouble the reader of this book. 
It is a i inning to end. We can only describe 
it as six Doctors of Divinity sitting upon a “nice young man ”— 
an undignified position for the anahien and a very unpleasant 
one for the tient. Originally, there seems to have been a series 
of lectures delivered by these painful preachers; and they are now 


* The Man of Business considered in Six Aspects. A Book fur Youn 
Men. By James W. Alexander, D.D.; John Todd, D.D.; William 
Sprague, D.D. ; Stephen H. Tyng, D.D.; Isaac Ferris, D.D.; Jonathan F. 
Stearns, D.D. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. 1864. 
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got into a connected volume by an enterprising publisher, who > 
e 


pears to think that “several of the most eminent clergymen of 

American pulpit ”—whatever this may mean—may furnish among 
them a fairly saleable article for the English market. In common 
propriety he should have called the volume “ The Man of Business 
considered by Six American D.D.’s, as a Matter of Business.” The 
value of the lectures we take to be very small. Their style is that of 
“ tall-talk,” or tall if is such thing ; 
and their ar aspecimen of everythi t mercantile yo 

men do well to avoid if they intend to rise above 
slang that talks about boys becoming men by “a sort of explosive 
advance,” speaks of a city with young men flocking into it as “the 
receiving party,” and calls a plain honest draper’s shop a dry- 

re 


goods store. 

‘In one respect the Transatlantic Doctors are unconsciously con- 
fidential. They tell us the exact condition of Yankee trade as it 
‘was @ year or two ago. Perhaps no power on earth can describe it as 
itis now. What Manhattan’s Marion says of the demi-monde of 
New York, these preachers say of its merchant-world. And, joking 
apart, it is very terrible. We suppose the ideal young man is warn 
against the temptations he is likely to fall in with, and, if this 
book is anything beyond a mere catch-penny piece of imperti- 
nence, the Yankee stripling is exposed to an amount of temptation, 
and to a sort of temptation, from which we not only hope, but 
believe, that the young English shopman is almost a. free. 
We do not mean that “ liquoring-up” is much below the average 
Cider-cellar, or that the temptations “around the corner of the 
street” (as Dr. Tyng oddly does his topography) differ much from 
those of the Haymarket; but that the whole atmosphere of 
American merchant-life must be something entirely different from 
our own, or the lectures would be the merest bruta fulmina. The 
warnings against certain astounding sorts of fraud about which 
“men of business” are cautioned would be, in England, 
something very like libels; and the only consequence of re- 
publishing them must be the growth (wherever they are 
read) of a Pharisaical thankfulness that we are not as 
other men are. We have been accustomed to hear “smart” as 
the appropriate adjective of Yankee, but we had not a notion 
how entirely it with its noun. After these familiar confi- 
dences about the ordinary temptations—and therefore, we presume, 
the ordinary complexion—of business in the Northern States, one 
would have expected that six Doctors of Divinity, while warning 
the yo reader against his dangers, and describing in due 
contrast the ideal man of business, would have found their chief 
difficulty to consist in avoiding a tendency to the use of language 
a little too biting and Aristophanic, Not abit of it. The most 
waplenennt thing about the whole book is the fulsome flattery 
addressed to the demigod of American idolatry. In a country 
where (now that the Southern States are separated from i 
there is no such thing as a landed aristocracy, and where “the 
professions” (as these gentlemen call them) are meanly esteemed 
and badly paid, business is necessarily almost everything. It 
only n the incense of the sanctuary to make its apotheosis 
complete. And here the lamps are fed with an unction sufficiently 
fervent, and the censers swung with energy enough to satisfy even 
the most omnivorous appetite for adulation. The hierophants 
evidently know their place in the social system of New York, 
and in fulfilling its duties they almost overact the humility 
of Uriah Heep. Anybody who has had the fortune to meet a 
Methodist preacher, or a clergyman of inferior mind and manners, 
at the table of a successful tradesman, may get a faint notion of 
what we mean. But in this specimen of American literature the 

of voluntary dirt-eating comes out in its most flagrant 
offensiveness. The presens divus is ly invested with some- 
thing very like the attributes of divinity. He is omnipresent, of 
course—in America that can’t be helped, for there is nobody else to 
be present, except the rural squatter or rail-splitter; he is omnipo- 
tent; and almost omniscient. Listen to Dr, Stearns:— . 
To this class every other in the community is a debtor. The labourer, the 
artisan, the artist, the traveller, the statesman, the jurist, the clergyman, the 
physician, the devotee of science, and the man of literary leisure—what could 
any of them accomplish but for the reliance they are accustomed to place on 
the skill, energy, activity, and faithfulness of the man of business ? His 
enterprises furnish employment to thousands who could not otherwise have 
ro om to themselves ; and the little dowry and patrimony on which the 
idow and orphan rely for their daily bread finds its entire productive value 
[more prosaically, ten per cent.] in the profitable uses to which he is able to 
apply it. His forms the very sinews, ligaments, and conducting arteries 
i all social organization. He acts as mediator between the individual and 
the community, and by his agency alone the possessions, talents, and achieve- 
‘ments of one acquire a real value for all. ; 
A good deal of this is, in a subordinate sense, true enough, though 
it is considerably more true of a steam-engine; but doe the youd 
Doctor really suppose that the man of business needs to be in- 
formed of his attributes? ‘All this, however, is the mere common- 


place substratum of the preacher’s rhetoric. History, Holy Scrip-’ 


ture, and (we regret to add) occasionally fiction, are pressed in 
the service of the Transatlantic culte by a man whose taste it has 
evidently been through life — 

; humanos in usus 


Omne sacrum rapiente dextra. 
Business “ has given to science one of its most effective stimulants ; 
it has been an engine of freedom, undermining feudalism, diffusing 
intelligence, elevating the people,” ever since the days when 
Nimrod founded the first great city and Midianitish merchants 
had a “deal” about Joseph. “One of the earliest notices we have 
of ancient Egypt is”—a bill of parcels. “The old heathen 


civilizations, such as they, were, grew up not so much under the 
shades of leisurely contemplation as in the dust and stir and 
jostling competition of business.” “The nation of Israel,” though 
the Doctor half confesses that the Bible and the Ledger do not 
always hit it off together so well as might be wished, yet “show 
plainly in the days of their greatest prosperity and glory a ve 
remarkable development of business enterprise and activity.” 
The darkest feature of the dark ages is, the: “business-men at 
that period scarcely existed as a class.” “The beautiful lands of 
Italy nourish the wild boar, and he can be hunted within two and 
a half hours’ ride of the gates of Rome, and the sunny skies hang 
over a starving population, because there is no class of business-men 
there.” Without business “ the Reformation could not, humanly 
speaking, have taken place.” Happily, men of business came when 
they were wanted, e the lords of a new creation, or some- 
thing like it; and now, “in all prosperous and advancing com- 
munities—advancing in arts, knowledge, literature, and social 
refinement—business is king. Other influences may be equally 
indispensable, and some may think far more dignified, but busine:s 
is king.” Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 

In one attribute of divinity we fear the man of business is rather 
behindhand. It appears that, in America at all events, he is by 
no means omni-benevolent. Power and wisdom the deified dry- 
goods-man evidently possesses in perfection, but the preachers are 
not at all clear about the soundness of the third leg of the tripod. 
In each succeeding lecture, the man of business gets more and more 
definite hints about his “responsibilities”; and the last of the series 
is almost wholly devoted to his duties ‘‘ as a Church-member,” the 
nature of which very few readers will be at a loss to conjecture. 
About suggestions of this kind there is of course a little awkward- 
ness of the same sort with that which occasionally embarrassed the 
effusions of Cromwell’s chaplains, when their prayers were ordered 
to take the form of hints to Divine Providence as to the events 
which it was very desirable that it should-bring to pass. One 

man, who possibly “takes in young men to board and lodge,” 

‘laudably impressive on the duty of employers to see to the 
domestic arrangements of their clerks. Two or three are ve: 
energetic about the me am of curtailing the embryo clerk’s 
school-days, and the necessity of allowing him, if possible, college- 
days into the in. And they are all, with one consent, con- 
vinced that nothing will so effectually keep the young men from 
“ drinking-places”’ and evil society “around the corner,” as a 
plentiful A ee ae istration of lectures, with the judicious choice 
of a “church” to belong to, and of a minister to “sit under.” 
Several sentences up and down the volume give one the notion 
that they originally ended, like those with which we are fa- 
miliar in the penny pa with “See advertisement,” before 
they were ré uffed or the English reader. On the latter, 
for geographical reasons, announcements of “ Lodgings for Single 
Young Gentlemen in the Family of a D.D.,” or “ First-class 
Education and Fixings—Preceptor, Dr. Sting,” would be ma- 
nifestly thrown away. We should very much like to see the 
covers of these lectures, as they were originally published. But 
this, after all, is nothing more than a penlenniie though some- 
what gauche, style of touting. The really humiliating feature 
of this book is the slavish worship of “business’””—we do not 
say of money, directly, for we acquit the authors of conscious 
sordidness, but—of business and success. Can it do any set of 
men on earth anything but harm to be talked to as follows ? 

I have sometimes heard it asserted that it is mere accident dnd chance that 
one man makes money while his neighbour cannot. But I know better. It 
isa talent. The Bible calls it a power, . . . The Christian Ministry has 
a particular talent, and a power, . . . but they have not the money 
power. ‘They live upon what you choose to give them, are honoured as you 
choose to esteem them, and they cheerfully live and die-for you— 
to say nothing of dining with you, by the way, when you are good 
enough to give them the ey , 

People have sometimes thought that some of the adjuncts of 
the English Church Establishment—feudal, unapostolical, baronial 

pendages, like Aucklend or Farnham or Lambeth—want a 
little defending now and then. They can hardly find a better 
apology than in the sentence we have just sary -The English 
“minister,” ‘so long as these exist, can hardly descend with- 
out a sense of rye! to this hugging of the chain; if 
theré must be a little -eating now and then, he will hardly 
find it necessary to express a relish for the dainty. 

Of course, we are not saying that there are not many good 

s, and here and there a really clever sentence, in the book. 
fe was evidently intended to be of use to those to whom it 
is addressed, and there are possibly persons who will be the 
better for reading it; but we have a strong feeling that such 
matters as the subject of this volume require, above all others, 
to be raised, not vulgarized, by the way in which they are 
treated. There are few things that more require the seasoning 
of the “salt of the earth” than i, and nly 
disappointing, but a positivé injury, when a three or four-shilling 
packet that professes Sb salt turns out to be mere road-dust. 


PEROWNE ON THE PSALMS.* 
panes things are requisite to qualify a man for writing a 
commentary on the of Psalms—that he should be a 
scholar, that he should be a poet, and that he should be a theologian. 


* The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with Introductions and Notes. 
By J. J. Stewart Perowne, B.D. Vol. 1. London: Bell and Daldy. 1864. 
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No of course, has business, in the present day, to under- 
take the task who rag adequately mnntenel all’ the means 
of knowledge which Hebrew learning can give him. But the 
Hebrew learning which would enable a man to clear up difficulties 
of criticism and is but the foundation for his work. He 
cannot do without it, but of itself it will not carry him far. There 
are higher and rarer qualifications without which Hebrew scholar- 
ship will not do more than help him to construe a difficult text. 
To interpret, in a way worth listening to, these earliest and most 
wond ex ions of religious imagination and feeling, so 
deep, so subtle, ing over so wide a field and through so 
diversified a scale of tones, a man must have a mind open to the 
same impressions and disciplined by something of the same ex- 
perience, and with something of kindred mete over language, to 
make others see and feel as he does. A if, as most Christians 
believe, the Psalms hold an ~~ yar place in that chain of com- 
munications by which the and purposes of God have been 
made known to mankind, no one can comment upon them to any 
good purpose who has not a clear and well understood view as to 
what that place is, and who has not fully mastered and settled the 
principles on which he grounds his view of the Divine revelation 
and of the nature of its teachings. 

Mr. Perowne is meee as capable as any one in England of 
doing all that He’ scholarship can do towards a better know- 
ledge of the Psalms. He can give us all the light that there is to be 
had about the construction and meaning of a difficult passage. He 
can hold an even and fair balance between the conflicting opinions 
of other scholars. He knows what others have done, and makes 
a candid and intelligent use of it. If we wanted to find out what 
could be made of one of those strange verses which often 
with them such remarkable suggestions and associations, yet baile 
us utterly when we try to analyse their meaning, Mr. Perowne will 
do more for us than any other English writer to clear up the obscu- 
rity. He will give an exact and accurate account of what has been 
made out on the subject, or he will wisely and sensibly tell us 
that there are now no means of one | He may not always 
satisfy us; but he has manifestly worked over the _—— care- 
fully, conscientiously, and intelligently, seeing the difficulties, and 
taking the right way to deal with them; and the learning which 
he has brought together gives a value of its own to his book, and 
makes it an important contribution to a department of biblical 
scholarship in which we are at present rather poorly furnished. 
In other his book appears to us less successful. He 
always does his work like a man of sense and a scholar; but the 
task which he has undertaken is a very difficult one, and his gi 
and the character of his mind, are not adapted to it. As we sai 
before, no man without something of a poet’s delicacy and ver- 
satility of feeling, without something of a poet’s deeply meditated 
experience of life, without a poet’s power over the great instru- 
ment of language, can se | us really to enter into such a book of 

as the Psalms ; Mr. Perowne, learned and accurate as 
e is, shows few signs that he has the eye or the sympathies of a 
poet, or that he appreciates very keenly a poet's way of looking at 


things. The test of a com t commentator on an mn Bs 
whether, after we have sai a poetry by itself, and = e out its 
meaning and its spirit for ourselves, our thoughts about it are 
caleaged, our perception of what was in the writer's mind elevated 
and made more keen, and our feelings warmed, by the comment 
upon it. Some commentators do thus open our eyes, and help us 
greatly to take in more fully the true age and intention of the 
poetry, My showing us the effect which it has produced on them- 
selves. It seems to us that Ewald’s book, whatever we may think 
of the faults alleged against him, does this. It is not merely in 
the correction of a mistranslation, or the ing sense of some 
unintelligible expression, that we feel that we have gained by 
consulting him. Very often, indeed, in matters such as these, he 
leaves us much as we were. It is that he shows us that he has 
caught the idea, the shade of feeling, the aim of the composition 
as a whole, and that he has the power to put us in a position to 

these features with new clearness and feel their effect more 
strongly ourselves. Mr. Perowne wants, and he can only 
make up for it by very inferior substitutes. His analyses are exact 
and well divided. He can be carried away into ornamental ampli- 
fication, and takes pains to show that he isalive to the significance, 
and to the capacity for rhetorical treatment, of grand or touching 
passages ; and no one can complain of scantiness of explanation 
when, besides P nm po which require elucidation, so many are 
carefully parap which to ordinary —_ seem to tell their 
own story pretty clearly. But all this, though very useful in its 
way, does not give us that insight into the heart of the subject, 
that command over the movement and unfolding of the thought, 
which Ewald’s treatment usually does, even where we dissent from 
his particular view. 

. Perowne has judged it to give a new translation 
of the Psalms. In his preface he es some severe remarks on 
recent attempts at improved translation in the New Testament. 
He observes that the too scrupulous accuracy which it has been 
the fashion to aim at does not really help to make the author’s 
meaning more clear. “The idiom of the English language is 
sacrificed to the idiom of the Greek, and ing whatever is 
gained by the sacrifice. What is to be extreme accuracy 


is nothing but extreme inelegance.” He reprobates in strong 
terms this “hybrid English,” “standing bald and ragged, in the 
b of a and a foreigner,” and actually or ype | the 
reek original to make the translation intelligible ; and he rejoices 
that this “starving, denaturalizing process” has not been applied, 


to the same extent, to the Old Testament. A question might 
perhaps be raised as to the fairness or good taste of lumping 
together, in an indiscriminate censure, works of very various degrees 
of merit ; but, at any rate, Mr. Perowne offers his own work as a 
contrast, and pro’ to “avoid rather than imitate the puncti- 
liousness of rendering” which offends him in commentators on 
the New Testament. As the general of the authorized 
version is admitted, Mr. Perowne must mean to invite comparison 
with it as regards the substantial qualities of eo 
changes made necessary by the progress of Hebrew i 
are comparatively limited. There are some certain corrections, 
and some probable ones, and it would be right to point 
out that about some other the only thing certain is that 
we are in the dark about them ; but all beyond this, in a new trans- 
lation, suggests that it is meant to be put side by side with the 
old, and to compete with it in es oft ection of expression. 
Mr. Perowne says, indeed, that he has not “needlessly departed ” 
from the authorized version, of which he admires the excellences. 
But he has judged it needful often enough to give an entirely new 
air tohis translation ; and it seems to us that he has continually 
fallen into very much the same sort of faults as he condemns in the 
modern translators of the New Testament. As he disclaims the 
lan of close and literal rendering, we cannot see why, in various 
instances, he has exchanged the wording oi the authorized version 
for what is no improvement, unless it may be that it is a shade 
more literal. Such a as the following is doubtless ren- 
dered with exact discrimination of words, but it seems to us to 
come under his own condemnation of “ punctiliousness” and 
“inelegance ” : — 
Let (the les give thanks to Oo 
(the) ths) for joy, 
or ou ju e es (in) tness, 
And the Thow them” 
Let (the) peoples give thanks to Thee, all of them ! 
It may be a matter of regret that the plural, “the les 7 — 
comes so naturally into our neighboun’ lan 
whenever they are inclined to talk in tf a style, and whi 
undoubtedly is a = convenient word—should persist in wearing 
such an un-English look, in spite of the attempt of considerable 
authorities to naturalize it; but the distinction of words which 
leads Mr. Perowne to use it might have been reserved for a note, 
and it would have been better not to provoke a contrast between 
a passage of such doubtful harmony and idiom, and the rhythm of 
the old version with which all are so familiar. Mr. Perowne, all 
through, introduces the word “ Jehovah” instead of the “ Lord ” 
which has been for centuries its customary equivalent. The change 
would be perfectly legitimate if he were professing to make every- 
thing give way to verbal exactness. But, es he dows other con- 
siderations to come im, we may say that the perpetual recurrence of 
the of one we are familiar in our 
use of the ms, is in the highest degree strange and unpleasant. 
As the name had fallen ne use in the Jewish Church and 
never became current in the Christian, our old translators did well 
to prefer the idea to the name ; and the attempt to bring back the 
to ‘thing local and national 
c , where ev i ‘or a word which has nothi 
local or national about it. raid 
Mr. Perowne’s way of dealing with the questions, critical and 
eye ye which belong to his subject, is cautious and candid 
but will hardly, it seems to us, do much to clear up difficulties and 
satisfy perplexities, where any one h to feel them. On one 
i He nothing to do wi 
atristic interpretation, and its mystical and allegorical application. 
“ For the first true exposition of Bcriptare, we must come to the 
time of the Reformation” ; and we suppose that it must be to this 
perfect indifierence to all pree-Reformation literature that we must 
attribute the singular statement, in Mr. Perowne’s chapter on the 
use of the Psalter, that “in the Church of Rome the Psalter 
occupies a prominent place én the service of the Mass.” It is plain 
enough that Mr. Perowne is guiltless of having ever been tempted 
to be curious enough to open either breviary or missal. Luther, he 
thinks, as an expositor, holds a high place; but Calvin is the 
“great master of exegesis,” “the prince of commentators.” 
Now, though it is unquestionable that the early writers of the 
Church expounded on certain broad principles and with a 
dogmatic bias, a good many people will think that this i 
bias ruled with as absolute an influence in the case of Luther 
and Calvin. It is very well to proclaim our emancipation from 
the fanciful notions of the Fathers; but not much is really i 
if we are to defer with an exaggerated feeling of allegiance to 
a theology still narrower than theirs. Calvin's strong French 
clearness and directness of thought are valuable qualities in an 
expositor; and though everybody may not assent to Mr. Perowne’s 
assertion that Calvin has never been called a heretic except by the 
Church of Rome, we are ready to believe that his exegetical 
merits are as great as Mr, Perowne—with some look, we must say, 
of overstrained eulogy—declares them to be. The samples which 
he gives seem generally to be of no great interest, marked by a 
icind of correct ; but the value of a clear and comprehen- 
sive exposition is not — judged of by samples. But, though 
Mr. Perowne appeals to Calvin as an example and justification of 
boldness and freedom 0: exposition which would now be condemned 
by many as rationalistic, there is a certain awe of the doctrinal 
of which Calvin was the great propounder, and a deference 
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to the traditionary religious views and lan which have grown 
up from them, visibly affecting Mr. Faswedss manner of writing. 

e Psalms do not easily square with the Calvinistic scheme of 
human nature ; and if a man feels himself bound to harmonize 
the popular a against self-righteousness and legality 
with the language of the Psalms about innocency and the value of 
the law, he must be a great master of wide and comprehensive 

rinciples, or his work will be but a bungle. Mr. Perowne gives 

imself more freedom, and > ae more to the purpose, in what he 
says of the know] of a future life, and the manner of viewing 
the “imprecations ” in the Psalms ; but in the great problem of the 
interpretation of the Psalms—namely, their prophetic and Messianic 
character—his explanations, though he has taken a good deal of 
trouble about them, fail to satisfy. Between the two broad views 
on the subject—one that the Psalms, or a certain number of the 
besides being the voice of man, were really and in their primary an 
essential character the voice of God, having his distinct pur- 
= and aim in the words used—the other, that they were simply 

uman words, spoken solely with reference to the circumstances of 
those who used them—there are undoubtedly intermediate positions 
to be found; but they are difficult to define and make clear, and 
as difficult to prove and to reconcile with other things as the posi- 
tions on either side of them. Mr. Perowne has taken up one of 
these intermediate positions, of which we can only say that it is 
just as hard to defend and justify as the wider or narrower 
theories for which it is proposed as a substitute. The Messianic 
Psalms are so, Mr. Perowne says, not by direct and primary inten- 
tion and application, but because they, like everything else in 
Jewish hi ay are typical; and thus he considers that he gets 
rid of the difficulty of a forced explanation of inapplicable and un- 
Messianic portions of them. It does not strike him that the 
difficulty is transferred to those passages of the New Testament 
which appeal to the Psalms as definitely and intentionally pro- 
omy and which it is equally forced to explain as meaning only 

at they are typical. Great problems are not to be solved by 

partial and limited attempts to give a new aspect to some separate 
points of detail. 

On points of criticism, such as those referring to the authorship 
of the Psalms, Mr. Perowne is not afraid of looking into arguments 
for himself, though for the most part he assents to the received 
views. He might perhaps have stated more emphatically how 
very insufficient are the grounds within our reach for any trust- 
worthy discussion of them, and have illustrated it from Ewald’s 
aw ag Fe tara in the rearrangement of the Psalter. On the 
whole, Mr. Perowne has collected for English readers a mass 
of information not otherwise within their reach, and has done his 
work with scholarlike conscientiousness and care. As an anno- 
tator, he is accurate and useful; but he is very far from supplyi 
to our own generation the place of those despised and neg evted 
writers who, with so much earnestness and depth and beauty of 
thought, though with such boundless extravagance, drew from 
their own experience and faith, from their own temptations and 
sorrows and hopes, from their own searchings and longings after 
the Invisible Perfection, illustrations, for their own time, of their 
ancient and mysterious Prayerbook—“divina illa humane spei 
eloquia.” 


THE CHILDREN OF LUTETIA.* 


Ww @ serious and statistical book should be thus named 
is by no means self-evident, although any one who has met 
with other productions of the same author, and who the 
not uncommon amount of erudition implied by the knowledge that 
“ Lutetia Parisiorum ” was the old name of the present capital of 
France, may form a tolerably fair guess at the meaning of the title. 
But for the absence of any intimation that the materials of the 
work have appeared in print before, we should imagine that they 
had already seen the light in the pages of All the Year Round, so 
exactly do the chapters now before us resemble those very readable 
rs of information-made-palatable which one associates with 
periodicals of that class. On the contrary, however, a unity and 
a dignity are claimed for the book by an elaborate and eulogistic 
¢ oocoetens Heer ” to the Empress of the French, running to 
the | of four of italic type, in the course of which we 
learn the results of a serious inquiry into the condition of 
the poor of Paris, undertaken in the summer of 1863, are in- 
cluded in the nt volumes. The subject is a deeply inte 
esting one, and Mr. Jerrold has put together a good deal of 
information upon it which is not generally accessible. His method 
differs in several respects, and not for the better, from that 
adopted by Mr. Mayhew in his survey of London Labour and the 
London Poor, Such investigations may be conducted from a point 
of view within, or from one without, the object investigated. The 
great value of Mr. Mayhew’s book lies in the fact that it examines 
verty and labour from the inside as well as the outside. He put 
at the point of view of the convict, as well as of the 
nares. He gives us Magaies as well as statistics. 
. Jerrold’s information, on the other hand, is for the most 
though not entirely, of the external sort, He tells us of the 
“bureaux de bienfaisance,” not of the garrets inhabited by the 
objects of their bounty. He does describe the gutters and dirty chil- 
dren of the Rue Tirechape, but he does not enter the houses which 
overhang it on either side. Indeed it would probably be almost 


* The Children of Lutetia. By Blanchard Jerrold. 2 vols. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1864. 


impossible for a foreigner to mix intimately enough with the Paris 
poor to enable him to give us much real insight into their feelings. 
Another point in which Mr. Jerrold falls short of Mr. Mayhew 
is his system. In London Labour and the London Poor the 
‘nothing of the ‘sort’ although "he his, fist 
attempts nothi sort, ough he i i 
te the fillowing words :—“T p in this book, to 
set before the English public the result of my travels among the 
Poor, the Old, and the Deserted of Paris. shall endeavour to 
ive the reader a complete account of the suffering classes of the 
rench capital.” He complains that he can find no book on the 
worki of Paris which “has a beginning, a middle, and 
an end” ; but it cannot be said that he has supplied the deficiency. 
If, however, we can hardly accept his production as an exhaustive 
treatise upon the subject, we may yet congratulate the author on 
having at least succeeded in his secondary wish, to “make his 
picture acceptable and amusing, if he does not succeed in his main 


“ yapeed that the English thing of the of 
t is true eno t the ish see nothi mise 
Paris, though it is hardly fair to contrast the Quartier St. Honoré, 
as the English quarter in Paris, with Soho, as the French quarter 
in London. It is also true that the English, in general, have only 
the most misty idea <> Lape! in bre the French poor are 
supported. That the French, as is supposed, have no 
is hardly a true of the case. The public 
charity of Paris is now controlled by a Government department, 
established in 1801 and perfected in 1849, which is the consoli- 
dation of various ancient institutions. It is under the management 
of a director-in-chief, and spends annually about one million ster- 
ling. Its revenues are derived from four main sources—the endow- 
ments of hospitals, charitable collections, a municipal subvention 
and taxes levied upon admissions to theatres. There is a cen 
office, and each arrondissement has its “bureau de bienfaisance,” 
which, under the supervision of the mayor and certain adjoints 
and administrators, ae and relieves all kinds of dist: 
and, through the agency of a staff of surgeons, lady visitors, 
sisters of p ato attends to the poor and sick in their own homes. 
The system is thoroughly organized, and (at least on paper) 
seems to be thoroughly efficient, and therefore well worth the 
attention of London Shilan thropists, embodying as it does several 
features of schemes which have been recommended and partially 
adopted amongst ourselves. Upon some notable points our prac- 
tice and that of the French are ew We are in the habit of 
massing our charities; the French tendency seems to be to sub- 
divide and distribute them. The experiment has gens, Be 
tried in Paris of largely a oe sick at their own homes 
rather than in hospital, and has attended with great saving of 
ex! But it is in the treatment of orphans and deserted chil- 
dren that this tendency is most striking. In England, we are 
accustomed to brigade such objects of our ty in asylums, work- 
houses, and “institutions.” e French system is to scatter them 
in every direction. All the deserted children of Paris are 

anted out in the cottages of country people, and so in early 
ife brought under the influences of the home and the family. As 
Mr. Jerrold truly remarks:—“It is a question of drill under a 
Gothic roof, with a number for a name ; or a new home in a way- 
side cottage and free labour in the fields.” The State will relieve 
mothers of children for which they are unable to provide. They 
are not now permitted to leave the children at the turn-table of 
the asylum without any questions asked, but there seems to be no 
practical difficulty in getting rid of superfluous progeny: The 
premium offered to immorality by such factlities is obvious ; but, on 
the other hand, Mr. Jerrold pleads the decrease of infanticide, and 
that the children become honest citizens, and, once capable of 
work, give the State no more trouble. Since the abolition of the 
turn-tables, deserted children are less numerous, but infanticide has 

The boulovardising of Pazis bas of caused great misery 

e evardizi course to 

the poor. Pestiferous lanes give way to handsome streets, but the 
lanes that remain undemolished become more iferous 
ever. Nor have the cités in which it was at one time projected to 
lodge the working population of Paris succeeded even as well as 
mn lodging-houses with us. Only one out of a number of 
cités-ouvriéres projected by the late French Republic was ever 
built. It is very much on the plan of the buildings which have 
risen, through the munificence of Miss Burdett Coutts and others, 
in the East of London, but it has turned out a failure. Workmen 
will not surrender their liberty, even to secure health and 
comfort. They o too many rules imposed by their 
employers and by police in the daytime willingly to 
submit themselves to the code of a lodging-house at night. 
The Cité Napoléon has consequently become a series of work- 
shops. But if the French have met with less success than ourselves 
in the attempt to ne Ge poor, they are far ahead of us in the 
art of feeding them. Paris, nothing which any human being 
can by the aid of cookery digest is ever wasted, and the very poor 
can for a few sous get a nutritious meal at several gigantic 
restaurants, which all the while bring in a handsome profit to their 
proprietors. It cannot be doubted that companies and capitalists 

ill some day, by doing things on a scale, greatly benefit both 
the and their own purses, The difficulty lies in persuadi 
the poor to avail themselves of such schemes. It is even al 
to relieve the Parisian labouting classes of the unwholesomeness 
and discomfort of washing their linen at home, by establishments 
which will work on an enormous scale and with wonderful 


cheapness, 
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The “loan of honour ” is perhaps as curious as any of the devices 
for the relief of the Paris poor mentioned by Mr. Jerrold. Not that 
Englishmen are less honest than Frenchmen, but there is a touch 
of sentimentalism in the arrangement which is foreign to our ideas. 
The “ Prince Imperial Loan Society” grants loans to working men 
upon no other security than a character and a promise tu 
repay, and in case of default takes no legal measures to recover the 
debt. Of the good effect of these efforts to enable the poor to assist 
themselves there can be no question. That charity pure and 
simple is a palliative, but no cure, is equally certain. “The 
Bureau of Benevolence,” says Mr. Jerrold,” is in no way a remedial 
institution. Its operations cannot make one pauper the less.” In 
point of fact it appears, from Mr, Jerrold’s own showing, that its 
tendency is to foster Bae ps and herein lies the answer to his 
strictures upon the Eng’ workhouse as compared with the 
French bureau. Society, where she stands upon the defensive 
against further accessions of claimants on its bounty, must neces- 
sarily cruel. 

In_ sketching the condition and prospects of French labour, 
Mr. Jerrold, over and above the voll of his own visits to work- 
shops and conversations with working men, derived valuable 
assistance from the Report made upon their respective industries 
by the delegates of the different trades who were sent over to the 
London Exhibition of 1862. In this Report we have such an 
expression of opinion by the working classes of Paris as it is 
rarely possible for them to make. the trades are unanimous 
in complaining that their English brethren are paid at rates far 
above the French average, and in demanding, as the cure for the 
evil, the right of combination in trades-unions. This, in fact, is 
the standing grievance of the French workmen. They cannot 
combine against their masters. A strike amongst the carpenters 
was followed by the prompt imprisonment of 2,000 mtn. There 
are, indeed, gees, saspeameia ut they can meet only after leave 
obtained from, and under supervision of, the police, which checks all 
discussion about the rate of wages. Mr. Jerrold thinks that the 
Government might concede the liberty of diseussion and combina- 
tion with perfect safety. He thinks that the Paris working 
classes are quite tired of street revolutions, by which they are the 
first to suffer and the last to profit; that they would probably 
form many fantastic associations, but always with a keen eye for 
their pecuniary interests, and without any reference to politics. 
We can believe, however, that the owvrier is as yet so 
thoroaghls indoctrinated with common sense; and in another 
page r. Jerrold seems to say that the Emperor is not unwise 
in keeping in a dependent condition, through the agency of prohi- 
bitory laws and State assistance, what would otherwise be a great 
and turbulent central power, the influence of which would be felt 
in the politics of the country. The French workman is by no 
means a prosaic character. He will not be imprisoned in a cité, 
and he has little relish for a model village. e Messrs. Alex- 
andre, whose harmoniums are so well known in England, have 
done all in their power to improve the condition of their men, but 
it is only by a sort of compulsion that they can get them to 
inhabit the rows of comfortable cottages which they have built at 
Ivry for their reception. Another piece of State interference, 
against which the French mechanic frets continually, is the Jivret 
which places his whole career under the surveillance of the 
police. He also strongly dislikes the system which regulates 
mutual benefit societies. They are either under the patronage 
of mayors or other officials, or are got up by the employers, 
who compel their men to subscribe while in their service, and 
deprive them of all resulting benefit if they should be discharged. 
Such evils as these may be cured by legislation; but the 
grievances caused by excessive competition and by the avarice of 
middlemen are not so easily remedied, and must be prescribed for, 
if at all, by the political economy of the future. 

Mr. Jerrold alids to his pictures of the charities and the trades 
of Paris a very ea ype Joma ag of the past and present 
organization of French workmen in fraternities and associations. 
He tells us of the factions which have divided these associations, 
of the jealousies between the apprentices and the journeymen, and 
of the “Tour of France.” A new society, now of thirty years’ 
standing, called the “Société de Bienfaisance de 1’Union,” is 
attempting to embrace all the old ones. It admits workmen of all 
countries, supplies them with funds to go in search of labour, and 
provides against sickness and old age. It is, moreover, completely 
self-governed, though how the existence of such a society is com- 
patible with the State interference in such matters which is so 
much complained of, Mr. Jerrold does not inform us. His book, 
in fact, though not without interest and value, is rather a series of 
studies upon charity and labour than a philosophical, or even 
consistent, treatise upon these topics. 


STUBBS’ MEMORIALS OF RICHARD THE FIRST.* 


Wwe: rejoice to see the last volume of the Chronicles and 
Memorials, the life of St. Hugh by Mr. Dimock, followed 
immediately by a work of still higher importance under the 
editorship of a scholar of equal eminence. e present volume is 
also a good in another way. It not only shows that the 
Master of the Rolls has now found out where to look for the 


* Chronicles and Memorials of the Reign of Richard I. Vol.1.  Itine- 
rarium Peregrinorum et Gesta Regis Ricardi; auctore, ut videtur, Ricardo, 
Canonico Sanctex Trinitatis Londoniensis. Edited by William Stubbs, M.A. 
London: Longman & Co. 1864. 


proper men for his work ; it shows also that he has relaxed a rule 
which has interfered a good deal with the value of the series. We 
infer from this volume, as well as from the Margam and 
Annals published by Mr. Luard, that the existence of a bad 
or inaccessible edition is no longer to be held an insuperable bar 
to the publication of a text in a convenient form. It is pos- 
sible, then, that some day some competent editor may be set to 
accomplish a work for which medizval scholars have long been 
oy Mga publication of the real text of the various authors 
who have suffered so cruelly at the hands of Dr. Giles. Thus the 
last two or three publications of the series give us at once enjoy- 
ment for the present and hope for the future. The Itinerary of 
King Richard was printed in Gale’s collection, and a fragment of 
it had already been printed in the Gesta Dei per Francos. But 
everybody has not got Gale, and Mr. Stubbs has made use of a 
much better manuscript. It was therefore by a f pagan wise 
choice that this important piece of history was fixed on as a part 
of this great national series. That series improves so much that 
we do not despair of some day seeing the most n improve- 
ment of all—a licence to the editors freely to illustrate their text 
by footnotes. With such editors as the Master of the Rolls has 
lately employed there is no fear of the privilege being abused, and 
— who are likely to abuse it ought not to appointed 
itors, 

The mischief of the present rule is most clearly seen with the 
best editors. The necessity of saying all that they have to say in 
their Introductions goes a long way to spoil their Introductions in 

int of form. Mr. Stubbs and several of his colleagues are 
ectly fit to write formal histories of the several periods with which 
they have to deal. The narrow restrictions laid upon them with 
regard to notes, and the seemingly boundless liberty granted them 
with re to Introductions, naturally tempt them to turn the 
Introduction into something approaching to a history. And yet a 
complete and formal history it cannot be. Setng is produced 
more than and yet is not 

together a history. Largely as the writer may enter u 
general _ historical pes tions, the notice of the original foal 
author, his work, and his manuscripts, still remains the proper 
object of the preface, and any general disquisition, how- 
ever extensive, is really nothing but a digression. Mr. Stubbs’ 
Introduction is, as we might have ted beforehand, an 
historical monograph of first-rate merit. He discusses the cha- 
racter, the reign, and the age of Richard the First with his 
characteristic union of profound learning with thoughtful and 
sober criticism. The Essay is a really important contribution to 
historical literature. Still it suffers from being what, in its posi- 
tion, it cannot help being—something more than an Introduction 
and something less than a history. Considering its length and the 
variety of subjects of which it treats, it fairly wants a division into 
— and all the other appliances of a regular book. A marginal 
analysis has been already given by some of Mr. Stubbs’s pre- 
decessors, and it seems to us a little strange that he did not think 
of following so good an example. 

Mr. Stubbs’ Introduction is mainly devoted to three subjects—a 
personal portrait of King Richard himself, an examination of the 
authorities for his reign and especially an inquiry into the author- 
ship of the particular work now edited, and lastly a general 
view of the Crusade in which Richard was concerned and 
of the state of the Kingdom of Jerusalem at the time. The 
second of these heads is of course the real preface to the book; 
the first and third are the result of the prohibition of notes. All 
that the editor has to say he has to put in his Preface ; and this, in 
the hands of such a scholar as Mr. Stubbs, grows into something 
so like a regular history that we begin to complain that it is not 
one. An annotated edition o: the Itinerarium and a complete 
history of the Life and Times of Richard would be the right 
thing. The arrangements of the series allow of neither, but they 
allow of so near an approach to both as only to excite our desires 
more keenly. 

To follow Mr. Stubbs through his three heads—he makes no 
attempt at all to “rehabilitate” Richard, to set him up as a fault- 
less hero or indeed as in any sense a good King or a good man. 
Still he judges him somewhat more favourably than he has com- 
monly been judged of late. In this he is probably right. The 
common story-books had so absurdly made him into a national 
hero that a reaction depreciating him below his real place 
could not be helped. It was intolerable that we should be taught 
to glory in a prince who had not an English word or an English 
thought in his head, who was hardly ever in England, and was 
scarcely known to Englishmen except as the ever-active exactor of 
their money, while the founder of our liberties was decried as a 
rebel, and the refounder or our law as an unprincipled page) 
No wonder if Richard was sometimes down to the level 
of William Rufus. Mr. Stubbs can look at him more calmly. 
From the impression which he made on his contemporaries, and 
from some undoubted acts o: his life, it is plain that, amid all his 
vices and crimes, there was something in him of a nobler kind, 
something nobler, it may be, than in most of his race. Mr. Stubbs 
has done specially service in this way by his comparison of 
the view taken of Richard by French and German writers and by 
those who wrote within his own dominions: — 

The descriptions given by the French and German writers are 
inconsistent vith other, and are based upon proofs that beck 
historical inquiry ; but they are rather exaggerations and misrepresentations 
of existing facts, than accusations altogether false. There is indeed a con- 
trast between the writers of the two nations that is of some interest and im- 
portance as illustrating the source and growth of national prejudice, while at 
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the same time it vouches for their own sincerity. The German historians 
describe Richard as a monster of pride and arrogance, the French as the 
most perfidious of men. But the Germans have envenomed their calumny 
with a hatred that is absent altogether from the French historigns; and 
what is more to the point, they look upon him as an Englishman and involve 
his country in his condemnation. 

Mr. Stubbs goes on to point out that with the German historians, 
writing either in the Imperial or in the Austrian interest, England 
was already unpopular on account of the alliance between Henry 
the Second and the defeated party of the Welfs. The conduct | 
of Richard in Sicily, Cyprus, and Palestine increased this 
hostile feeling, and it naturally extended to England as well as to 
the King of England. To the French writers on the other hand 
he ap , not as a foreign King giving grounds for national hos- 
tility, but as a perfidious and sdiellions vassal of the French King. 
He was the opponent of Philip, an obstacle in the way of his 
creation of a Parisian and Capetian France. But how did 
he seem to Englishmen? In his acts, as we read them, 
we simply see an alien oppressor who used his island King- 
dom as a mere storehouse uf men and money for objects in which 
it had no concern. Yet it is clear that those who must have 
actually suffered from his misgovernment saw in him something 
more than this. There must have been some good thing in the 
man whom St. Hugh, while rebuking his sins, still loved so 
dearly. Let us hear Mr. Stubbs : — 


Richard has suffered hardly less from the exaggerated praise of English 

writers, who, while they have honestly recorded the crimes and excesses 
which on the face of it refute their views of his general character, seem to 
have thought it possible to show that, although in every relation of life he 
was found grievously wanting, he was, on the whole, a great and glorious 
king, to be defended against the calumnies of all the world. Those of them 
who lived under John may be excused for taking a flattering view of the 
past in contrast with the miserable and disgraceful present. Those who 
remembered his father’s government wondered, but poll not deny, that the 
foolish people bore Richard’s scorpions more willingly than they had done 
his father’s rods. A bad son, a bad husband, a selfish ruler, and a vicious man, 
he yet possessed some qualities which the men of the time accepted as better 
than the wicked wisdom of his father, and which made his tyranny less in- 
tolerable than his brother's weakness ; besides that, his glory and renown 
reached thousands of homes too humble to suffer from his exactions ; he 
himself, with his oppressive hirelings, was far away from England, but fame 
had its myriad tongues. With John there was no glory, and not even the 
enchantment of distance to modify the bitter sense of national shame and 
personal suffering. Surely the historians were not so very far a) 
modern thinkers, judging on high moral principles, might suppose. Ju 
according to the standard of his own time, he was acquitted of much for 
which we must condemn him ; judged by that of ours, he carries with him 
in his condemnation the age that tolerated or admired him. Still there were 
a few redeeming points in him that should mitigate the censure of the 
moralist, and may force him to grant that in a better age Richard might 
have been a better and as great a man. 
The whole of Mr. Stubbs’ portrait of Richard, strengthened as it 
is by constant references to his original authorities, deserves most 
attentive study. He winds up with an ingenious comparison 
between Richard and his great adversary Saladin, the last sen- 
tence of which however we must confess that we do not under- 
stand : 

Saladin was a good heathen, Richard a bad Christian ; set side by side 

there is not much to choose between them ; judged each by his own standard 
there is very much. Could they have changed faith and p! Saladin would 
have made a better Christian than Richard, and Richard, perhaps, no worse 
heathen than Saladin ; but Saladin’s possible Christianity would have been 
as far above his actual heathenism as Richard’s possible heathenism would 
have been above his actual Christianity . 
To pe nothing of other difficulties, is it not rather hard measure 
to a devout Mahometan a “heathen”? It is undoubtedly 
the language of Richard’s age, but surely it expresses nothing but 
the ignorance and prejudice of that age. 

Having raed the character of Richard, Mr. Stubbs goes on 
to examine into the nature and the authorship of the *important 
contribution to the history of his reign which the present volume 
contains. In so-doing, he gives a general sketch of all the con- 
temporary writers on the subject, and of the way in which their 
labours were, after the fashion of the time, freely made use of by 
those who came after them. The Jtinerarium itself differs con- 
siderably from an ordinary chronicle. It is devoted to a single 
great subject, and is in fact what in modern language is called a 
monograph. As Mr. Stubbs says: — 


As an elaborate attempt to exhibit in detail the most important features 
of Richard’s personal history in the greatest of his wars, the present work 
differs from all the rest, and so far at least the unity and concen- 
trated interest that are commonly looked for in an epic peem. Yet when 
it was wricten it was but one of many attempts to depict the subject in the 
same way. Literary history has preserved the names o. several other writers 
whose works have not come down to as, who described in separate books the 
adventures of Richard. 

Mr. Stubbs discusses at length the claims of several writers to the 
authorship of the book, especially that of Geoffrey Vinsauf, a noted 
scholar of the time, in whose name it was published by Gale, and 
to whom it is actually attributed in one of the contemporary MSS. 
Mr. Stubbs, however, mainly on the authority of Nicholas Trivet, 
decides in favour of Richard, Canon, and afterwards Prior, of the 
Holy Trinity in London. He is called Ricardus de Templo, and 
had therefore probably been a member of the order of the Templars, 
either as a ryt or asa chaplain. Mr. Stubbs is prepared with 
examples of Knights of the military orders growing even into 
Bishops; he is prepared also with instances of the contem 

use of De Templo or Temple as a family name; but on the whole 
he decides in favour of Richard’s position as one of the clerical 
members of the order. He also discusses at length an as- 
sertion that the book is merely a translation from the French 


made by the direction of Prior Richard. Among other reasons 
for rejecting this view, there is nq extant French prose 
so early as the Itinerarium, which comes even before 
Geoffrey of Villehardouin. This, however, would be no conclusive 
argument. Mr. Stubbs relies more on the mass of quotations and 
allusions from Scripture, classical writers, and books of civil and 
canon law. These, we need not say, are exactly in the vein 
of an original Latin writer of the time, while there is nothing 
like it in the earliest French = We should hardly be 
satisfied by this argument alone. e earliest extant writers—or 
rather dictators—of French prose were laymen and soldiers, 
and, because they did not cram their books with scriptural or 
classical allusions, it does not follow that a learned clerk like 
Prior Richard might not do so. But we think that Mr. Stubbs 
makes out his case most ingeniously and convincingly from the 
particular kind of quotations employed. He argues that, where 
classical writers are quoted or alluded to without any reference or 
any hint that the words are a quotation, it is quite impossible that 
a translator could uniformly “translate the words of his French 
original into the very words of Lucan, Virgil, Ovid, or Statius.” 
Again, with the Scriptural quotations, many are inaccurately given, 
many are mere allusions and adaptations. Mr. Stubbs argues that 
a translator, if he recognised these as quotations, would 
have referred to his Latin text and given them more accurately ; 
but that, if he did not so i em, it is impossible that his 
translation me the — should so constantly fall into the exact 
words of the te. There are again many passages containing a 
play on words in tatin which pote be rendered into French, and 
others where the writer falls into rhythm or into actual Latin 
verse. All these seem sure signs of an original work. The only 
sense in which Mr. Stubbs admits it to have possibly been a trans- 
lation is that the author may have taken down rough notes at the 
time in French and have afterwards worked them up into a more 
elaborate Latin composition. This is likely enough; but this 
would not be a translation in the common sense of the word, nor 
would it in any way lessen the author’s claim to be looked on as 
iginal writer 


an original 

The book which the t Editor thus claims, with ev 
appearance of probability, as the work of Prior Rich 

iraldus, an elder contem » quotes it familiar 

the author, as we have seen, is par name by Nicholas 
Trivet, through whom he has furnished materials to Thomas 

alsingham and other writers of his class. It is a detailed and 
very vigorous account by an eyewitness of the voyage of Richard 
ald is campaigns in Palestine, prefaced by a narrative of the 
events which led to the Crusade, beginning in 1187, and con- 
tinued by a short account of Richard’s reign down to his death. 
Of its style Mr. Stubbs, after quoting some of the praises which 
have been bestowed upon it, remarks as follows : — 


The classical scholar will perhaps be unable or unwilling to this ; 
but any one acquainted, even in a small degree, with mineral Catia, will 
allow that there is a command of language, an extent of vocabulary, a regard 
for the principles of wager and even a sonorous rhythm about the style, 
that are wanting in books of a higher character and greater value. It is 
free, for the most part, from false antitheses and foolish plays u words. 
There are a few anacoluthons, but not many ; it tho 
to admit such faults. It does, in fact, represent the application to a secular 
or only remotely religious subject, of the enthusiastic fervour which gives 
the charm to the better specimens of the lives of the saints. It has their 
faults; it is verbose, sometimes Prosy sometimes bombastic; but often 
graphic, and very seldom indeed un: Compared with William of New- 
burgh, the author appears at a disadvantage ; the work of that writer is 
superior both in style and character. Compared with Matthew Paris and 
the mondstic annalists, it is as much superior in style as inferior in matter 
and method. It is impossible to forget while reading it that the author 
wrote an epic on the same subject, and not to suspect that the association had 
something to do with the form that the work has taken. It has, as it stands, 
most of the requisites of a good epic. 


The scholarship ot an Editor of this series is nowhere 
better tested than by his Glossary. We suppose that an Editor puts 
in his Glossaxy those words which puzzled himself, or at any 
rate those which struck him as at all odd er unusual. His choice 
thus gives us a very good measure of the state of his own know- 
ledge. We know what to think of an Editor who stops to inter- 

ret ‘“‘Papa” or “ Archidiaconus,” or a ceremony which he is 

imself pleased to call “ Baptismum.” Mr. Stubbs, on the other 
hand, like other good Editors, explains only those words which 
really want ation. A man is not bound to know by the 
light of nature that “Cincenella” means a mosquito, or that 
“Cogga” and “Esnecka” mean particular sorts of transport- 
ships. When Mr. Stubbs inserts so common a word as “ Athleta,” 
he gives his reason, because of its odd spelling inthe MSS., Aleta. 
He appositely enough, Leviannii and 


Belleem tor Ethnicus, and Bethlehem. quotes 
another form, Adleta, with whic he might have com Badlam. 


But we do not quite understand the remark, “the double letter being 
equivalent to ¢h/, asin Welsh. The Welsh is not thi, but Ai, a 
sound common enough in Old-English, though it has dropped out of 
the modern . Again, we cannot think with Mr. Stubbs 
that Proretha—“ Venetus proretha” in Frederick’s reckoning up 
of the powers of the West—is “ possibly for Pirata.” Surely it 
is the Greek zpwparng, of which zpwpirny is a conceivable form. 
We have no to attempt an analysis of Mr. Stubbs’ sketch 
of the history of Palestine under the Franks, for it amounts to 
nothing less. We do not remember to have seen any so complete 
consecutive narrative of the time in English. Mr. Stubbs through- 
out unites two qualifications which among some searchers into 
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antiquity are divorced. He not only has read ev ing bearing 
but he can make of he has 


As an Appendix to the Introduction Mr. Stubbs has printed a 
Latin ‘Osbernus de Expugnatione Lyxbonensi,” fring an 
account of the taking of Lisbon by the Crusaders in the second 
Crusade, and a Greek one, “ Neophytus de Calamitatibus Cypri.” 
It is worth notice that this writer calls England ‘Iy«\:réppa, as if 
he had only heard of it from Italians. [Why, by the way, does 
Mr. Stubbs translate zéppw rij¢ ‘Pwpaviag beyond the land of the 
Romans” ?] When he wants a Gentile name, he is a good deal 
puzzled ; first he gives us a végog "Iyehivwy and then calls Richard 
an ‘Iy«Xirep. 

One passage only will we quote from Mr. Stubbs’ general sum- 
mary of the Crusading history :— 

The conquest of Palestine did not result from the capture of 
Jerusalem ; it had to be occupied city by city, and when so occupied to be 
kept in order by the erection throughout its extent of a system of strong 
forts. Under ordinary circumstances, and in the face of a united resistance, 
such a tenure would have been impossible. How wonderful it was that the 
kingdom lasted so long as it did, appears from the way in which the whole 
fabric, raised with such pains, fell ore Saladin after the battle of Hittin. 
One victory then decided the fate of the colony, but it was almost the only 
regular victory which the Saracens gained during the century. They could 
occasionally by overpowering numbers or by surprise humble and disperse 
the Frank armies; but it almost seems that a consciousness of their 
inability to fight a pitched battle with any chance of victory was, as much 
as their disunited and disorganized condition, the reason why they preferred 
an inch by inch defence of their strongholds, 


THE YOUTH OF BEETHOVEN.* 


HE lives of musicians form a remarkable contrast, in their 
wealth of interest and anecdote, to the tamer lives of poets 
and men of letters, but musicians have hardly been more fortunate 
in their biographers than the poets and men of letters. There 
seem to be only two ways of writing the life of a ye composer. 
The one is to give a classified catalogue of his works, the other to 
describe ate means of rhapsodies. The man himself retires 
with becoming modesty into the background that the lives of his 
operas, oratorios, or symphonies may be told in the fullest detail. 
A quotation of a few bars to give an idea of @ sonata, or a 
dithyramb about Poland to describe a piece of Chopin, is perhaps 
an equally fatal symptom of musical biography. Or it sometimes 
happens that the life falls into the hands of a man who knows 
nothing about music, and then, instead of having the music with- 
out the composer, we have the composer without the music. A 
good ween of this kind of writing was furnished by a 
catchpenny French Life of Rossini, in which we found that Rossini 
had not the ‘feu céleste, because he went to market and bargained 
for a Herr Nohl, who has published the first volume of 
a life of Beethoven, is an improvement on his predecessors, and 
none of these remarks apply to him. We shall have fault enough 
to find with him presently, but we have no wish to include 
him in censures which he does not deserve. He has some 
better idea of the duty of a biographer; he attempts to tell 
the life of Beethoven both as man and as musician, and sensibly 
relegates the analysis of his works to a supplementary volume. 
But what we have to object to him is, that he is diffuse beyond 
measure. This first volume of 436 takes us over twenty- 
two years of Beethoven’s life, and the twenty-two years which were 
by far the least eventful. These 436 pages tell us only that Beet- 
hovyen was born, was educated, or rather taught music, suffered at 
the hands of his father, was made Court organist at Bonn, went to 
Vienna and met Mozart, returned to Bonn and gave lessdns to 
support his family, and then went back again to Vienna. That is 
the sum and substance of the incidents of the book; none of them 
require length or fulness of statement, and we should have 
thought 40 pages a fair allowance of space for them. But Herr 
Nohl has woven them in with undigested masses of extraneous 
material, part of which only has a faint bearing on the life of 
Beethoven. His birth at Bonn serves to introduce a long descrip- 
tion of the character of Rhinelanders and Westphalians. Hi 
one Deutschthum, a quality common to all German heroes, 
rings in an account of the German character. A slight hint that 
Beethoven took an interest in politics justifies a chapter on the ancien 
régime, and another on the Revolution; his journey to Vienna 
leads us to an account of music in Austria ; and thus—with histories 
of the Eleetor of Cologne during whose reign Beethoven was 
born, and of the Elector under whom he his youth, with 
catalogues of the musicians and men of letters who preceded or 
flourished contemporaneously with him, of the members of the 
orchestra and theatre at Bonn, and of the repertory of the theatre— 
we find ourselves rather confused and w at the end of 347 
of text, with about go pages of notes to follow. It is almost 
a question if these notes are not the most interesting part of the 
book, as most of the anecdotes are contained in them; and Herr 
Nohl has followed to some extent the example set by Mathias 
in his Pursuits of Literature, in supplementing a thin text with 
bulky notes and illustrations. 

The actual thread of Beethoven on which all these pearls of 
Herr Nohl’s own composition are strung, and which deserves to be 
unravelled from among the dissertations to which we have referred, 
ismuch as follows. Ludwig von Beethoven was born on December 
17, 1770, at No. 515 (hinterhaus) Bonn , Bonn. Our coun- 
trymen who visit n seldom fail to follow the direction of their 


* Beethoven's Jugend. Von Ludwig Nohl. Vienna: Markgraf. 


guidehosk, and stand before the house in the Rheingasse which 
a delusive tablet setting forth that Beethoven was born in it. 
Herr Nohl shows that it was not till some years after Beethoven’s 
birth that his family moved into the Rheingasse. The street in 
which he was or oe was at the time a musical colony, His 
grandfather, Capellmeister to the Elector of Cologne, lived oppo- 
site; his father, Court Tenor with a salary of nearly 30/. a year, 
took up his quarters in the hinterhaus aforesaid on his marriage ; 
and chamber musicians, anges, violinists, hornists, whose names 
are all given by Herr Nohl, lived in the adjoining houses, 
Beethoven, whose latter years were rendered miserable by a 
nephew, began life as a to his father. The Court Tenor, 
with a salary of nearly 30/.a year, was given to drink, had a 
family which he could scarcely maintain, and, finding that his son 
showed an ag taste for music, insisted on making him an infant 
henomenon. The boy was often seen sitting on a bench, crying over 
is task; all remonstrances of the neighbours were thrown away ; 
the father dragged his son to the piano and kept him there by con- 
stant applications on the ear, which, as one of the seats of musical 
aptitude, was no doubt in want of such peculiar training. The 
future composer had that desire of idleness and play with others of 
his own age which is most natural to a boy, be he a genius or not; 
but the father’s object was to create a musical prodigy, and the 
only play he allowed was the piano or the violin. At the same 
time, all other branches of education were neglected. Arithmetic, 
which is so closely akin to the scientific part of music, and in which 
Mozart especially excelled, never came home to Beethoven. In later 
he used to make on his window-shutters, using 
ines of 2’s some yards in length to find out how much twice 
made ; and his calculations of how many florins went to one hundred 
ducats occupied several shutters in his home near Vienna. Some 
collector has an autograph of Beethoven’s, with corrections by a 
his cook a number of little 
things whi wrote down on a Tr Wi e prices attached, 
and the total added up below; but. the rece Shen 4 at whose sh 
the — were bought found mistakes in the summing up, an 
corrected them, not without some severe reflections, we may sup- 
se, on the great composer’s ignorance of what every schoolbo: 
new. During his first stay at Vienna, in 1792, Beethoven 
down in his diary an elementary work on mercantile reckoning, 


_ apparently with a view of supplying this deficiency. But this was 


not his only weak point. He was so ignorant of Latin that, in 
composing masses, he always got some other hand to write down 
the literal translation of the words. Yet his progress in music made 
full amends to his father, and went on more rapidly as well as more 


bly when the task of education was transferred to teachers, - 


e first public mention of Beethoven as a performer is in a 
musical ym of 1783, when he was thirteen, though the re 
speaks of him as eleven. In the same year he published 
sonatas which his father made him compose; they were adver- 
tised as an admirable composition of a young genius of eleven, 
and were dedicated to the Elector of Cologne in words of most 
astonishing bombast. Herr Nohl conjectures that the dedication 
was written for Beethoven by his then master, who was rather 
given to such flights of rhetoric. It does not seem to have 
produced the desired effect on the Elector, as Beethoven applied 
next year for a place as Court organist, and was enpupaasie 

However, the father had gained his end—his son was a prodigy ; 
and in 1785, after the accession of a new Elector, the appoint- 
ment of Court organist was granted. This new Elector was an 
active one of all intellectual pursuits. Maximilian Francis, 
son 0: Maria Theresa and brother of the Emperor Joseph, suc- 
ceeded to the Bishopric of Cologne in 1784. His religious zeal 
was prin not very great, for it is recorded that he heard mass 
sitting in his hunting tent before the door of the church; and 
opinions differed as to his capacity, for Joseph made fun of him, 
and Mozart wrote home that stupidity x ma out of the eyes 
of this Archduke—“ stupidity ” and “ Archduke” being in cypher. 
Moreover, Herr Nohl, who is the Elector’s champion, relates 
that he and his brother, the Emperor Joseph, played one 
of Gluck’s operas on the piano, and Gluck, who was ead 
sent, said that he would sooner run eight miles 
hear his music performed in that manner. On the other han 
the Elector raised the tone of the artists in Bonn, frequen 
the Court library himself, had a list of the readers books 
given him that he might keep young men from fade and trivial 
studies, and made Beethoven Court organist—which, of course, is 
conclusive to a biographer. It was almost pmo og | after this 
appointment that Beethoven took his first journey to Vienna. His 
meeting with Mozart is thus described : — 

Beethoven to Mozart, ont something which 

raised in an i erent way, thinking it a Ww piece u 
oven noticed this, and for a theme ; and he to 
play well, and was stimulated by the presence of the great master, he per- 
formed in such a manner that Mozart’s attention and interest grew, and at 
last he went softly to the friends si in the next room, and said with 
warmth, “Keep your eye on that youth, he will make the world talk of him 
one of these days,” 
It is noticed, however, that Mozart did not associate much with 
Beethoven, and did not show him so much attention as he did to 
many other musicians, The explanation of this is that Mozart 
was swallowed up in work, tasked to the uttermost by the 
demands on him and by his own necessities, Beethoven com- 
lained in later years that Mozart had not played anything for 
fe But Beethoven’s first stay in Vienna was very short, and 
Mozart died before his second visit. Beethoven was recalled to 
Bonn by the wants of his own family, and, repugnant as the 
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work was to his peculiar character, took to giving music-lessons. 
Something had to be done to support his younger brothers, 
and relieve the family from the misfortunes inflicted on 
it by the father. An application was made to the Elector 
to remove the father from his post, and give him a retiring 
pension. The Elector granted both requests, and issued a decree 
which allotted to the father half his salary and transferred 
the rest of it to the eldest son for the use of his brothers. 
But Beethoven's father pleaded so hard against the presentation of 
this decree, which would publish his disgrace and declare him 
unfit to provide for his family, that the son consented to suppress 
it for a time; and the father himself paid the half of his salary 
which was to go to his sons with exemplary regularity. On the 
death of his father, however, Beethoven had to make use of the 
decree, and then he found, to his horror, that his father had 
destroyed it. There can be little doubt that the harshness and 
gloominess of Beethoven’s character, as it was developed in later 
years, may be traced in a great degree to such memories of his 
youth. this volume we see him in a pleasanter light. We are 
told, indeed, that he had a frequent raptus which prevented him 
aaa his lessons—that while on the way to the house where 
he to teach he would suddenly turn back, and send a message 
that he would give two hours the next day, but to-day it was im- 
ible. On this a lady who knew him well would say, “ Ah, he 
as his raptus again!’”’ And there is a passage in Bettina’s letters 
to Goethe referring to the same peculiarity. “ Yesterday evening,” 
says Bettina, “I wrote down everything Beethoven had said, and 
read it him this morning.” He ok “ Did I really say all that ? 
Then I must have had a = /” But in other respects the youth 
of Beethoven was void of the rough and quaint characteristics 
which grew on him in later years, though even now he might be 
deseribed as leonine in face, with dark eyes burning so as to be 
almost unbearable. An idea of the power of his play is given 
by a relation of one of his school companions. A party of friends 
made an excursion with him to Godesberg, and hearing that a 
monastery near had a new organ, Beethoven wished to try it. He 
a a variations on themes given by his friends, and his 

armonies were so majestic that the ts who were sweepin 

out the church dropped their brooms and stood entranced. Wi 
the beginning of the Revolution, Beethoven’s political sympathies 
became stronger. He read with great pleasure the speeches of 
— and as Pitt and Fox. Some 
ears after, it is » “to the Parliamen roceedings at 
eisure, he had the Allgemeine Zeitung at home ge Brougham’s 
es often filled him with enthusiasm, and dispelled many a 

dark cloud from his forehead.” 

The 4 ay we have of Beethoven in this volume is on 
his way to Vienna for the second time, in November 1792. As 
he passed up the Rhine, the German troops were retreating from 
the uneventful campaign in France, and his driver took him 
“with studentlike renommage right through the motley army of 
the Empire.” Beethoven wrote in his diary—“Trinkgeld, because 
the fellow took us right through the Hessian army at the risk of 
being thrashed, and drove like a devil, one thaler.” We leave him 
there, like the hero of a sensation novel at the end of a monthly 
instalment. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS.* 


N a former occasion, we noticed the beautiful series of og 
grephic views from the sculptures of the cathedral at Wells, 
published by the Architectural Photographie Association. This 
year the same body has provided its subscribers with a selection 
of photographs, no less interesting and perhaps even more useful, 
from certain of the finest Romanesque and Gothic churches of 
France. The photographic process is never better employed than 
in illustrating architectural remains, and never is the result more 
agreeable. A building makes an admirable sitter, and the mani- 
> naennd is never afraid of losing a characteristic expression or 
lurring the outlines by unduly lengthening the “exposure.” In 
exaggerated, ten years at least to the t oO 
the victim, by what po Frenchman well called the naiveté 
brutale of photography. But the more aman delights in some 
familiar architectural facade, the more his loving eye positively 
loats over the minuteness of detail and the uncompromising fide- 
ity of delineation which a photographic picture ensures. That 
idealization which is absolutely necessary to make a good portrait 
of any human countenance is superfluous, not to say unwelcome 
in architectural drawing. What one wants there is literal an 
minute exactness ; and a month’s work of the most patient and 
scrupulous of draughtsmen, with measuring tape and T-square, is 
infinitely inferior, in these respects, to a sketch taken in five 
seconds by the sun’s magic In oe pure sculpture, 
again, a photographic picture is sure to be in one part or other a 
little out of focus, and so more or less displeasing; but all these 
drawbacks disa , or at least become unimportant, when the 
ree is applied to architecture. The beautiful plates which 
© suggested these remarks are, as it seems to us, quite faultless ; 
for we can even pardon, for the sake of the | asweed picturesqueness 
of the resulting effect, the intensity of the shadows. One only fear 
obtrudes itself. What is the chance of these photographic pictures 
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in France. 
Downes, 


retaining their distinctness ten years hence? Every collector’s 

rtfolio will supply proof that many valued plates are Barer 9! 

ing away. e confess that we much wish that the Council of 
the Architectural Pho ic Society, and other similar bodies, 
as that of photo-zincography, whi e sun-picture 
transferred to an rel plate, whence indelible copies be 
multiplied in the ordi way by printer’s ink. 

Very numerous yet were taken in France, last summer, 
by the artists employed by this Society, and from these twenty- 
two have been selected for the use of the subscribers. The re- 
jected ones—which are, we believe, in no respect inferior to the 
others — are to be published in a separate form, by Messrs. 
Cundall & Co., under the editorial care of Mr. William Lightly. 
Those now before us have been chosen as being upon the Thole 
the most instructive, in an architectural point of view, of the 
collection. They illustrate not more than seven famous churches, 
and one or two buildings of a domestic character. 

First of all is the most curious Romanesque church of St. 
Trophimus at Arles, of which the west , and two sides of 
the cloister, are here given. This porch is an addition of the 
eleventh century; a double doorway, under a flat lintel, with 
noble imagery in the tympanum and on the jambs. It is a most 
interesting example of the transition from the debased Roman 
style to the fully developed Romanesque. The great arch is 
round, deeply recessed, and richly moulded; but the sides are 
composed columns, with a flat entablature. In 


imagine anything more 
Every mark of the chi 
clear as though the 


borrowed from Chapuy’s Moyen Monumental in Mr. 
Fergusson’s His Architecture. The details of the 
latter are al incorrect. Still more marvellous! 
picturesque are the two views of the cloisters of the same ch 

of St. Trophimus, which follow next in the series. The ba | 
perspectives recede into the t shadow, in striking con 

to the patches of sunshine, spotting the rude uneven floor, which 
stream through the deep arcades in the open sides of the cloister, 
and light up the grim sculptures of the capitals. The mystery of 
these long-drawn aisles, with a weird — = — 
imagery, is positively fascinating. e next group of pho 

takes to ter architectural period” Cai edral 
was built early in the thirteenth century, when the French Gothic 
had fully developed its best and most characteristic features. 
One of the photographs before us embraces the three western 
doorways, a of them elaborately sculptured, and 

from each other b intervening buttresses of singularly plain 
character. Here the general state of preservation is won- 
derful; though some empty niches, headless statues, and 
mutilated reliefs show that as yet the hand of the destruc- 
tive “restorer” has not reached this matchless fagade. It 
is too much to hope that the west front of Auxerre will escape 
much longer that barbarous process of restoration which has be- 
come a byword among the irers of the old French architecture. 
The scale oi this plate is too small to allow of very close examina- 
tion of innumerable crowd the 
arches of the three 8; but the followi 0 ives 
the south side of doorway peg point of Yew. 
Here we see six orders of mg Fags a we mouldings, all of them 
full of sculptured groups under elaborately carved canopies. 
There is more variety, more fancy, more inexhaustible depth of 
iconographic and artistic subtlety, in this one doorway than in all 
the buildings of the present generation. On a still larger scale are 
given four of the lower panels of the north side of the same 
central doorway. These being close to the ground are ly 
mutilated, but they are magnificent in their ruin. i 


finer than the the the spirit, of the r sea 
fi very be found in ic art. 
They are as grand as any of the Wells sculptures. more 


beautiful, and on a yet nobler scale, is the west portal of Bourges 
Cathedral, which is the next subject chosen for illustration. Most 
lish tourists are fantiliar with this magnificent facade, raised 
on its commanding height of fifteen steps. It has five doorways, 
all full of rich carving, which are all of them portrayed here in 
three successive plates. But the scale on which they are given is 
too small for a proper appreciation of their sculpture. Not so 
however, with the north door, of which one half is photographed 
on an enlarged scale, showing the extraordinary richness of the 
ornamentation 0. the recessed columns, and the fine carving of the 
door itself, which is the original one. The south porch is most 
effectively given, showing the inner portal in deep shadow. It is 
curious to mark in this plate the contrast between the exuberant 
design of the ancient itects and the meagre hideousness of the 
modern iron-railing which now protects this priceless relic of me- 
disval art. The last plate devoted to Bourges shows the south inner 
portal, with its grim and rather rude sculpture on a scale. 
We come now to that famous ruined church of the abbey of S. 
Gilles in Provence,near the mouth of the Rhone,which is reckoned by 
most connoisseurs as the typical specimen of the early Ta 
of the south of France. The west portal of this fine building is of 
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| though the forms are rude and uncouth. It is i to 
perfect than this a photograph. 
pel, every injury of time, is as sharp and 
nal fabric were under the eye. The point 
of view, too, has been admirably =. 4 any one wishes to test 
the respective value of photography and common a 
drawing Set illustrating each a relic of as this, et him 
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same period as that of St. Trophimus at Arles, which we noticed 
above. Here again there is the flat entablature ; and the columns are 
almost purely classical in their design. The sculpture, though 
often rude, is majestic in its simplicity and repose. There are 
three contiguous doorways in the west front, connected by colon- 
nades. The next plate takes us to Lyons, giving us the remains 
of the facade of the archiepiscopal palace. This was a structure 
of pure Romanesque date; but modern additions, alterations, and 
insertions have left comparatively little that is worth notice. 
From Sens Cathedral we ies a general view of the west portal, 
and an enlarged view of some of the sculptured panels from the 
basement. These are frightfully mutilated, but the work is won- 
derfully fine in its ruin. The next plate—an exterior view of the 
Salle Synodale at Sens—is of great interest as a peerless specimen 
of French quasi-secular Gothic architecture. It consists of a series 
of magnificently moulded windows, richly traceried, divided by 
bold buttresses, which carry niched statues under elaborate pedi- 
ments at the height of the embattled parapet. Two photographs 
of the south portal of St. Martha’s church at Tarascon (in 
Provence) introduce us to an early specimen of Romanesque, 
retaining indeed the classical entablature, but in other respects 
resembling our own Norman, in that the effect is obtained, not 
by sculpture, but by architectural detail. Here the so-called 
restorer has been at work. Finally, the last plate of the series 
depicts the western portal of the Burgundian church of Vezelay. 
This curious building combines many of the characteristics of the 
northern and the southern Romanesque. We fear that its sculp- 
ture has been ruthlessly recut; but as these photographs have no 
accompanying letterpress of any kind, we can only guess it from 
the character of the imagery and its seemingly brand-new condition. 
Certainly, except as a typical specimen, this plate is the least inte- 
resting of the whole set. In conclusion, we can heartily recommend 
to the patronage of our readers the useful Society to which this 
publication is due. These photographs are not to be obtained 
except by subscribers to the Society. We do not know that this is 
illiberal limitation. At any rate, the terms of the Society are 
not onerous. A yearly payment of one guinea entitles a member 
to any ten of these photographs; and two guineas purchase any 
twenty. In either case the remaining plates are to be procured by 
members at a trifling additional cost. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


OT Nyaksss the publication of M. Renan’s book, it was natural to 
expect that we should be deluged with a host of works 
much inferior in point of literary merit, but all taking up the same 
strain. Amongst these productions some have laid claims to a 
certain amount of scientific acumen, but the majority were mere 
réchauffés of the old Voltairean nts. To this class belongs 
the octavo entitled Action de Jésus sur le Monde*, which is the 
work of a newly-fledged theologian, M. Daniel Ramée. The 
opponents of the Christian religion are apt to fall into two serious 
mistakes. They assume, first, that,all creeds or systems that go 
under the name of Christianity deserve the appellation; and, 
secondly, that because Christianity has not brought back the 
golden age, therefore it ought to be rejected. M. Ramée’s 
volume deserves to be noticed as one of the signs of the fierceness 
with which anne ay questions are being discussed on the other 
side of the Channel. Any person who accepts sophisms like his as 
arguments must be either very prejudiced or very stupid, and it 
would be difficult to imagine within the same a greater num- 
ber of blunders of all kinds. The Action de y eed sur le Monde is 
divided into eight books, the author taking up his subject at the 


_establishment of the Jewish theocracy, and following it out down 


to the present o- Not much danger need be anticipated from 
so absurd an attack upon Christianity. * 

M. Bertauld’s Liberté Civilet is a series of articles on some of 
the leading publicists, both of France and other countries, 
of the nineteenth century. The leading idea developed 
in the book is that civil liberty cannot be destroyed or 
curtailed without the test damage to commerce and in- 
dustry, and therefore without weakening the foreign relations 
of the State in which the attempt is made. M. Bertauld, un- 
fortunately, does not possess that lucidity of sole which gives 
so much additional merit to the writings of - Baudrillart, 
Rondelet, and other philosophers; he crowds his pages with quota- 
tions clumsily tacked together; he is unnecessarily diffuse, and it 
is somewhat laborious to follow the train of his reasoning. His 
volume consists of a group of portraits in which every character 
is identified with some great division of his subject. The right of 
property suggests the name of M. Proudhon; civic freedom is dis- 
cussed a-propos of Mr. John Stuart Mill; and the theory of those 
who want to do away with centralization 1s supported by con- 
siderations borrowed from the works of MM. Odillon Barrot and 
Albert de Broglie. The book abounds in facts, carefully selected 
with reference to the author’s object, but a more experienced 
writer is needed to reduce them into shape. 

M. Franck’s opinions on criminal law form the subject of one of 
M. Bertauld’s ters. Let us see what these opinions are. In 
treating such a topic, the author} might either take the French 
code, examine it throughout, and see how far each article or 
section answers the purpose for which it was intended; or, on 

* L’ Action de Jésus sur le Monde. Par Daniel Ramée. Paris: Dentu. 

+ De la Liberté Civile. Par M. A. Paris: Didier. 
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the other hand, standing upon a higher ground, he might inquire 
into the principles which rests. latter 
position is the one occupied by M. Franck. He distinguishes, in 
the first place, the right of punishing from the right of defence, 
and from that of reparation; he then goes on to contend that 
punishment can in no wise be identified with vengeance; and he 
concludes his introduction by enumerating the various schools of 
writers who, from a mistaken conception of penal law, have 
been led into practical errors of a more or less serious nature. 
There are, first, the philosophers who deny me severe A the right 
of punishment because they admit neither m good nor 
moral evil. With them, utility is the measure of good, and 
evil includes merely what is injurious to the community. The 
disciples of Bentham, and Utilitarians of every grade, are the re- 
presentatives of this opinion. A second category may be formed 
of the men who, without in the slightest de denying the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, will not allow that society has 
the right of punishing, because the due exercise of such a right 
implies various conditions which are above human nature. If 
between these two classes such differences of opinion exist with 
respect to penal enactments, the discrepancy is still greater when 
we come to those who, from various points of view, claim on 
behalf of man the right of creeeg. | punishment in the name of 
society. First, Count de Maistre, M. de Bonald, and the other 
modern advocates of theocracy think that the object of penal laws 
is to avenge the majesty of God outraged in the person of 
its earthly representative. Secondly, Locke, Rousseau, and Grotius 
maintain that man exercises the right of punishment in virtue of 
a social contract. Thirdly, M. Cousin, M. Guizot, and others, de- 
veloping a theory of Kant, consider the basis of criminal law to be 
the expiation inflicted upon the culprit for the sake of satisfying 
the claims of conscience. Lastly, the philanthropists see in the 
criminal nothing but a patient, and in punishment nothing but a 
kind of hygienic treatment. M. Franck discusses these various 
systems in succession in the first part of his volume; and he then 
laces before us what he conceives to be the true theory of criminal 
aw, explaining (znd part) the character of offences, and (3rd 
pert) the nature‘and object of punishment. The Philosophie du 
oit Pénal is undcubtedly among the best in the series of meta- 
physical hand-books published by M. Germer-Bailliére. 
adame Swetchine has obtained a posthumous kind of reputa- 
tion which may perhaps be slightly exaggerated, but against 
which we do not feel inclined to protest when we see how low the 
standard of morality, to say nothing of religious principles, has 
sunk lately amongst our neighbours. The Count de Falloux had 
already published two volumes of this lady’s correspondence. The 
book now before us * gives us exclusively the letters which she 
received from Father Lacordaire, and those which she addressed to 
him. The preface of M. de Falloux is ep aorome f interesting 
because he contends that the facts which made Lacordaire so 
anxious for the future of religion and morality in France still 
exist at the present day, and that therefore the advice and 
the his letters contain have lost nothing of their 
d-propos. ose facts may be summed up, M. de Falloux thinks, 
in the following manner :—Both in her home and in her foreign 
policy, France has forsaken the traditions of her most emine:.t 
statesmen—traditions based upon the true interests and the true 
glory of the country. Her dereliction of duty has been especially 
manifest—1. In the Eastern question, which, after all the sacrifices 
of a horrible war, does not seem to be nearer its legitimate settle- 
ment. 2. In the Italian question, which, as he cohsiders, is still 
more complicated than it was before 1859. 3. In the position 
of religious affairs at home, where a despotic Government, led 
astray by the clamours of rationalism and infidelity, prevents all 
free action on the part of the clergy, and breaks up charitable 
associations under the pretence that they are in reality 5 d 
but hotbeds of political ieaffoction. How far the letters of M. 
Lacordaire and. Madame Swetchine really make out the case 
brought forward by M. de Falloux, must be left to the reader to 
determine. 

The present race of Academicians, like mortals of more vulgar 
mould, sacrifice to the presiding deity of feutlleton literature, and 
scarcely publish anything of greater importance now than newspaper 
articles under the elastic denomination études, essais, mélanges. 
So it is with M. Désiré Nisard.t The first part of his Nouvelles 
Etudes is entirely devoted to an estimate of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and it contains the very questionable statement that the Emperor's 
reputation has notoriously gained by the shoals of letters, des- 

tches, and documents of every kind lately printed respecting 

is wars, his politics, and his administration. 1t seems to us that 
the truth is exactly the reverse. M. Nisard admires Napoleon 
d méme; and he carries his enthusiasm so far that he defines 
the spirit of territorial aggrandisement which was constantly 
urging on the Emperor as “ the excess of conquest called forth by 
the excess of defence.” The second part of M. Nisard’s volume 
consists of essays on various topics. The paper on Montaigne is 
decidedly the best, because it is free from those political oxes 
in which the author indulges with the pertinacity of a recent 
convert to absolutism. 
M. Vitet acknowledges frankly in his preface} that he does not 


* Correspondance du R. P. Lacordaire et de Madame Swetchine, publiée 
par le Comte de Fulloux. Paris: Didier. 

Nouvelles tudes d Histoire et de Littérature. Par D. Nisard, de Académie 
Frangaise. Paris: Lévy. 

t Etudes sur [Histoire de? Art. Par L. Vitet, de Académie Frangaise. 
Paris: Lévy. 
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pretend to offer a complete history of art, or a methodical statement 
of the various forms which the sense of the beautiful has assumed 
since the beginning of civilization amongst different nations and in 
different ages. His only hope is that the Etudes sur ' Histoire de 
P Art may convey to the mind of the attentive reader a faithful 
reflection of the new ideas that have obtained the right of 
citizenship in the domain of esthetics during the last century. 
These new ideas, all posterior to the death of Winckelmann, are, 
as nearly as possible, the following:—1. An accurate study of art 
must embrace, not only classical antiquity, but Christianity in 
its innumerable manifestations. The sixteen centuries which date 
from the breaking-up of the Roman Empire have produced a new 
civilization, new feelings, fresh views of society, of man, and of the 
infinite. By a necessary consequence, the outward expression of 
these transformed notions is radically different from everything 
that the world ever witnessed before, and requires to be examined 
with all the care that was bestowed upon the elucidation of 
classical art, properly so called. 2. Even the study of Roman 
and Grecian antiquities has been perfected and developed by recent 
discoveries; and it may be said that if Winckelmann had known 
the sculptures of the Parthenon—to quote only one instance—he 
would have avoided many blunders into which insufficient data 
necessarily led him. M. Vitet is of opinion that artistic criticism is, 
throughout Europe, still in its infancy, and his trust is that his Etudes 
may — to popularize some sound and useful ideas on the subject. 
The book itself comprises four volumes, treating respectively of — 
1. Antiquity; 2. The Middle Ages; 3. Modern History (painting 
in Italy, France, and the Modern History 
(various arts—Music). Besides essays of a theoretical character, 
it contains, likewise, a few biographical chapters, amongst which 
we may mention those on M. Charles Lenormant, and on M. Ary 
Scheffer. 

The fourth volume of M. Gustave Desnoiresterres’ Cours 
Galantes* contains the history of the Court of Sceaux, and of the 
reign of the Duchess du Maine up to the time of that extraordinary 

rson’s death. Voltaire and Madame du Chitelet, Malezieu and 

ademoiselle de Launay, play of course a prominent part in the 
work, the chief materials of which may easily be found by reference 
to the Memoirs of Bachaumont and other diaries and autobiogra- 
phies published during the last century. 

The Histoire Anecdotique du Thédtre en Francet is one of the 
most amusing books we have had the good fortune to meet with 
for along time. M.du Casse takes up his subject quite ab ovo, for 
he begins with the mysteries and moralities of the medieval age. 
The letters-patent ted by the Provost of Paris in 1402 to the 
confréres de la Passion are the first document he mentions, and the 
brothers Gréban open the long list of dramatic authors. The title 
Histoire Anecdotique is amply justified by the contents of the two 
volumes, Leaving to Parfait, to M. Hippolyte Lucas, and to 
M. Jules Janin, the erudite side of the question, M. du Casse 
abounds in amusing stories, in grea: in legends from the green- 
room, and other details which render his narrative extremely 
entertaining. In the second chapter we are introduced to compara- 
tively civilized dies and comedies, associated with the 
— of Jodelle, and Hardy whose 

on the stage was a edy in eight parts of jive acts 
each! The price of p at the of seven- 
teenth century was five sous to the pit and ten sous to the 
boxes; so that, as M. du Casse remarks, the spectators who had 
the patience to sit through the forty acts of Théagéne et Chariclée 
could scarcely complain of not having enough for their money. 
Two chapters alone devoted to the Comédie Italienne are scarcely 
sufficient, for the plays of Boissy, Favart, and Anseaume are 
particularly characteristic of the manners and customs of French 
society a hundred and fifty years ago. The voluminous collec- 
tion of what is called Le Thédtre at Foire might easily have 
met M. du Casse with a large number of interesting extracts ; 
and it is well known that, amongst much that is worse than rubbish, 
those plays contain many specimens of true humour and genuine 
wit. 
M. Boillot’s elegant little book ¢ is an abridged sketch of the 
history of astronomy from the earliest period to our own time. 
In his preface the author explains the true method that should be 
employed by those who attempt scientific investigation. The 
volume may be described as a popular résumé of the successive 
discoveries made by those philosophers who have taken for the 
special field of their inquiries the heavens and our planetary 
system. 

M. Cornélis de Witt is one of those who do not separate history 
from ethical and political science.§ When we study the course of 
events gone by, we should not, he says, content ourselves with a 
dry collection of facts and a long catalogue of names. One of the 
great uses of history is to supply us with instruction for our 
own guidance, and we turn it to very little purpose if we do 
not become the better for the errors of those who have pre- 
ceded us. From this point of view, M. de Witt has examined 


ives him the means of answering certain objections which the 

iends of despotism now raise against liberal tees of every 
description. It is the fashion with journalists of a liar 
school to make freedom a pate of latitude, says M. de Witt. 
Freedom, they maintain, is the privilege of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
whilst Cresarism is and must ever be the form of government 
applicable to Latin nations. The French people, they continue, 
have degenerated, and therefore the political system which was 
fitted for the subjects of His Most Christian Majesty 1s, @ fortiori, 
the one which is best adapted to our oy a Backed by 
the authority, not only of Montesquieu, but of Barbier, De Luynes, 
and D’ , M. de Witt has little difficulty in refuting this 
absurd idea, and the comparison of France and England during 
the last century enables him to point out in the clearest manner 
the advantages of a free government. a 


The Etude Historique* which the Countess de * * * has 
devoted to Queen Maria Leckzinska is a very tame affair, owing 
chiefly to the character of her who is the subject of the book. 
Under the reign of Louis XV., public attention, when dealing with 
the fair sex, was unfortunately absorbed by the scandalous doings 
of les reines de la main gauche; and the Duchess de Chateauroux, 
Madame de Pompadour, and Madame Dubarry were more con- 
stantly before the public than as pe and amiable but weak 
princess whose virtues are chronicled by our anonymous authoress. 

The inexhaustible Alexandre Dumas treats his friends to another 
of those historical novels for which he is so famous. La San- 
Felice + unfolds the extraordinary events connected with the occu- 
pation of Naples by the French between Pte: and 1800. Cham- 

ionnet’s campaign, the restoration of Ferdinand by Cardinal 
Rufio, and the subsequent massacres, are the leading facts 
around which M. Dumas has grouped the characters of his tale. 
Nelson, of course, plays a prominent as likewise Lady 
Hamilton, about whom the biographical details given are far 
from being of an edifying nature. 

The newclerical novel La Religieuse { —ascribed, like Le Maudit, 
first to M. Renan, then to the Abbé Guettée, and finally to M. Louis 
Ulbach—is in the strict sense of the word a continuation of the 
previous work. The author, whilst attempting to describe the 
wickedness and absurdity of cloister life, and to explain his 
views of the way in which reforms ought to be carried out, has in- 
troduced some of the characters with which we are already 
familiar. The preface deserves notice because it discloses the 
very natural irritation created amongst the higher clergy by the 
bold denunciations of a writer who is evidently familiar with the 
facts he e s, and to whom the line of Racine may strictly be 
applied—* Nourri dans le sérail, j’en connais les détours.” To the 
diatribes of M. Eugene Sue and the tirades of Diderot, it might be 
answered that they were the result of party spirit and of preju- 
dice. The author of Le Maudit and ieuse is distinct] 
beyond such an accusation ; and therefore the anger of the cleri 

y in France has proportionably increased. If, he says, we 
study attentively the condition of Kurope at the present time, we 
cannot fail to see that the idea of religion is losing ground every- 
where; and as the very existence of society is intimately connected 
with the vitality of religious belief, the ruin of the one must 
necessarily imply the downfall of the other. Such is the argu- 
ment upon which the author of La Religieuse rests the whole 
development of his tale; and he maintains that religion as now 
understood by Roman Catholics (all points of doctrine being re- 
served) will be utterly ineffectual to save society when the hour of 


peril comes. 

La Reliyieuse is be a doubt the most remarkable novel 
of the past month. e rest may be despatched with a simple 
mention. Under the title Les Nouveaux Quarts de Nuit §, 
M.G. de la Landelle gives us a series of tales relating to naval 
life, the first of which, founded upon fact, is extremely inter- 
esting. M. Antoine Camus, in La ion |, continues 
his sketches of military life. He is the Balzac of the 
army, and he describes very graphically, not only the out- 
| ap) of his heroes and their deeds of valour, but 
also their feelings and their ions. Psychological depth is 
not one of M. Elie Berthet’s qu ties. Dramatic and complicated 
intrigue is his special province, and in this he reigns almost un- 

ed — witness the stirring adventures of the Douanier de 
er, or coast- -man, which occupy his second volume. Les 
Oiseaux Bleus** is a title selected by M. Jules Janin to indi- 
cate that the novelettes included under this designation have 
been written in a corner of his garden, amidst the flowers, the 
birds, and all the si of what Charles d’Orléans called /e 
Renouveau. And truly the contents of the book correspond 
exactly with the label it bears, We wish most heartily that in 
point of wit, gracefulness, and humour, the novelists of the da: 
would take a lesson from M. Jules Janin, and give us, instead 
of their sentimental nastiness, something half as amusing as Les 
Oiseaux Bleus. 


three well-known memoirs on the eighteenth century— ly, 
Barbier’s journals, the autobiography of D’Argenson, and that of 
the Duke de my oer He has compared these works with Montes- 
quieu’s Lettres Persannes, and the parallel he has thus instituted 


* Les Cours Galantes. Par M. Gustave Desnoiresterres. Paris: Dentu. 
Anecdotique du Théatre en France. Par A. du Casse. Paris: 

ntu. 

¢ L’ Astronomie au XIX¢ Siecle. Par A. Boillot. Paris: Didier. 

§ La Société Frangaise et la Société Anglaise au XVIIIe Siecle. Par M. 
Cornélis de Witt. Paris: Lévy. - 


* La Reine Marie Leckzinska, Etude Historique. Par Madame la Comtesse 
de * * *,néede Ségur. Paris: Didier. 

+ La San-Felice. Par Alexandre Dumas. Paris: Lévy. 

oe Religieuse. Par ’ Abbé ***, Auteur du “ Maudit.” Paris: Lacroix 
et Cle. 


§ Les Nouveaux Quarts de Nuit. Par G.dela Landelle. Paris: Brunet. 
|| La Légion Etrangére. Par Antoine Camus. Paris: Brunet. 

| Le Douanier de Mer. Par Elie Berthet. Paris: Brunet. 
meta Oiseaux Bleus. Par M. Jules Janin. Paris and London: 
achette. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LAST MONDAY POPULAR CONCERT of the SEASON.— 


~ BENEFIT will tak opine next, July 4, at St. 

ames Hell Pianoforte—Madame Arabella oddard My. all’. Violin—Herr 

joachim and M. Wienlaweki. Violoncell or Piatti. Vocelists_Miss Banks and Mr. 

Reeves. Conductor—Mr. Benedict. The mime will incl Mosart 's Quartet in C 

for stringed instruments, the celebrated Kreutzer Sonata, xc. Stalls, 5s.; Belccer. 
‘Tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 60 New Bond Street; and at Austin’s, 


3s. 
Piccadilly, 


R. and Mrs. ALFRED WIGAN have the honour to an- 

nounce that re a the ‘Theatre on rier 
Mr, od PER; THE FIRST NIGH 

"wil sustain their Origine with other Enter- 

"s Reading at Apsiey House is postponed until after 


PARK, Wood Green. GREAT NORTHERN 


The GREAT of the Year. 
The N. NATIONAL ARCHERY ASSOCIATION of ENGLAND will compete for £500 prizes» 
given iam by Se lexandra Park Company, on July 6, 7, and 8. 
isthe ‘first time the Association has held the M tiny near the Metropolis, the attend- 
intikely largest ever seen at any A ney 
held on the New Cricket Ground at the Park, which is Eight Acres and 


a Half in extent. 


HORSE SHOW.—AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON. 
HORSE SHOW. — Admission, This Day, Half-a-Crown. 


ORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON. 
Admission, MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, July 4,5, and 6, One Shilling. 


ORSE SHOW. — Saturd: to One o’clock, 
Small Ponies, Arabs, Hacks, Half- ul One Hour. 
Two to Seven o'clock, Ponies, Hunters, Carriage Horses” Thoraugh-bred 


HORSE SHOW. — At Four p.m, Parade of of Prize ‘Horses. 
HORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON. 


Seats to be had in the Orchestra, to view the Judging end Day Parade at See a Ghilting. 
By Order, NEY. Secretary. 


Soc OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-OOLOURS. — The 


SIXTIETH NOW OPEN, at their Galle 5 P. eal 
East (close to ailery), from Nine till Dusk.—Admittance, is: Catalogue, 


| FEVERSHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Minch, 
‘Annum, according to age. Seven E of d 


Commerce at 30, 25, 07 
ferent values, from shout, ae to YL 2 con with the School, are open to 
, two being available in case o for supporting Boys at the 


G. H. Netsoy, Queen's College, Oxford, 1864. 
A. Ricwanps, Milner Scholar, Magdalen Colleze, Cambridge. 1864. 


OAs DOVER PARK, Hants.—The Rev. T. GWYNN, M.A. 
Ch. (late Avsietant Master of Marlborough College), for into 
his Howe from the ages of Eight to Fifteen Years, and prepares them mited to the 
College. and generally for Public Schools. Reference is 
G. G. Bradley, Master of Marlborough College; the Rev. C. R. Cony 
per Re v. T. Candover "Bark, Micheldever Station. 


Bele CE. — Saint-Germain-en-Laye School, authorized by 
Decree of the Si jor Council for Public, Instruction. 
Dr., Member of the Paris University. Saint-Germ: ain-en-Laye 


the the facilit of learnin, French in France without interrupting the 8 req for their 

own country. En lish P wi prepared for the Army,the Navy, Home and India Civil 
Services, and we Gniveniien, Fe Fee in in the First Division (Boys under Fifteen years of 

#280 ; in the Send Division (above that age), 2100 per annum.—For further particulars 

by letters prepaid, to the Parncreat, 89 Rue de Poissy, Saint-Germain-en-Laye, near Paris. 


| FRIGATE “CONWAY,” LIVERPOOL.—BOYS 
ecnientet for Officers in the Merchant Service ow Royal Navy can now be Entered for 
Fe or Forms mand Particulars apply to the Secretary, B. J. Tuomsox, 22 Brown's Buildings, 


| JN IVERSITY of LONDON MATRICULATION, and B.A. 
further particulars, apply to the Rev. W. Kiakvs, St. Thomas's Square, 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, THE LINE, AND THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
ME. WREN, M.A. Christ’s College, assisted by Mr. EWBAN. 


A. 8. John’s Coll Combrider (Thirteenth Wrangler), and other exper’ 
Masters for the abo Reterences to Parents of Pupils who have passed.— 
Yerrace, 


THE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Sane 
Sandhurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils preparing for 
14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, we 

OOLWICH, SANDHURST, the LINE, the CIVIL SER- 
late Profewor and Kxaminer in the College, Addiscombe.— The Limes, 


JOSEPH J. J. ENKINS, ry. 


HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES, “ LONDON BRIDGE on 
NIGHT of the MARRIAGE of the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES,” | 
and “ THE AFTERGLOW in EGYPT.” together with Banner B. Marrineao’s Picture, 
“THE LAST DAY in the a” ys are NOW ON VIEW at the New Gallery, | 
16 Hanover t, Regent Street, trom Nine in the Morning till Ten at Night.—Admission, 
during the Day, from Nine till Seven, Is.; and in the Evening, from Seven till Ten, 6d. j 


HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The TENTH ANNUAL | 
EXHIBITION of the PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is now Open from ‘Ten till Six, at | 
the Gallery, 48 Pall Mall.— Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. | 


SIMPSON’S WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of. 
oad CASHMERE, at the German Gallery, 168 New Bond Street, | 

OX VIEW, the PICTURE of the MARRIAGE of H.R.H. 
nt PRINCE of biota painted from Actual Sittings 7, Mr. G. H. Taomas, who 

of Her Majesty at the 


by Gracio us Command the Queen; | 
p 168 New Bond Street, Daily, from Ten till Six.—Admission, |s. 


HE EXHIBITION of SCULPTURE in MARBLE, TERRA 
Gee WESTERN RAILWAY.—TOURIST TICKETS | 

for MONTH are from Pad m, Victoria, Rotts 
t, and Road }) to TS of | 
and CORNWALL: namely, &e., | 
‘Totnes » Plymouth, Falmouth, Penzance. 


WEYMOUTH and the Channel Telande 
0) of MAN, Rhyl. Liandudno, , Llanrwst, Bangor,Carnarvon, Holyhead, 


ott AN, jive: 
CRETS wil ino be for ORTH and SOUTH WALES. 
*ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT Coniston, Furness Abbey, 


ith 
AND Lakes of &e. 


containi 
long and Recelving Often. ‘ares and full Particulars, may be obtained at all the Company's 
Paddington, June 1864 J. GRIERSON, General Manager. 


S. NICOLAS COLLEGE, | Lancing, Sussex.—Lower Middle | 


Chichester small Farmers, en, | 
a superior Artisans, i ag be Laid by the Right Hon. the Earl aon. K.G., Lord 
the Co Only 1008, on the Site recently purchased 


course of which the Stone will be laid, will at Twelve o'clock. 
d, Tickets for which can be had of Messrs. 
‘ew Bon 


n the 
afterwards 
es Parker,‘ 377 Strand; Messrs. Masters & Son, 78 Ne d Street, a and 33 Aldersgate 
righton; and on the Site on the 
te all friends of Middle Class Education to be presc 


RICHARD CAVEN DISH, Chai: 
TALBOT, Hon. Sec. 


JOHN G. 
Visitors should travel by tne Brighton of allway. stn Hayward's Heath, 
rave ne way, 
ew College will waiting. “A Train Train leaves Victoria | 
at 9.55 to London Bridge at 10 a.m. pecial rain will leave Victoria at 10.45 a.x., 
calling t ited Hill at 11.15 


persons, 

rhe Earl Granville, K.G. 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. 
op 

Richard Cavendish. 


B  Berestord Hope, Esq. 


PROPRIETARY COLLEGE 


President and Visitor. 
The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 
Head Master. 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., Fellow, and ee + of New College, Oxford. 


MiALITARY PREPARATION for PUBLIC EXAMINA- 
TIONS, under a C Professor of Addis- 
combe; and Members of Foreign it 


references obtained by applying to 7 Lee, Kent. 


BOGNOR. — A (MLA. Cant.), who we taken a 
ay for July and August, wishes for or “ Men.” — 


OVERSLADE near — BOYS received from rime 
bugby a and other Public Schools. 

Shrewsbury School. 


A CAMBRIDGE M.A., who took high Honours in 1856, end is 
now Master in a Public School, would be glad to meet with a few P ES oi 
to the North for shew? Six Weeks, from J uly 27. pre} 
or ic v. care 
‘Agents, Finch Lane, Cormhill. 


EK; DUCATION in PARIS, conducted by a German Protestant 
LADY of great experience, who will give the privilege of a Family ta yl to the Young 
Ladies or Children « committed tohercare. very advantage is offe’ aD pa te 
moral and intell of the Pupils. The Lady is — inland, 
rences required, and given, in Paris and Londou.—Address, C CP Milice, Wimbledon, 8.W. 
E T,;DUCATION and BOARD WANTED for a BOY 18 Years 
England gt educated uot hy 
ferences, W.., Office of * Revie’ 


READING- -PARTY in the LONG VACATION. —Two 
one. one of Oxford and Public School, the - r of ants: well- 
My enced iti 
intend forming "READING PAREY | in ¢ the Harz of for Weeks from the at 
July. pestis Union, Oxford; or care of Messrs. Macmillan, 


Cambri 

AN ARTICLED CLERK will be admitted in an Old- 
CONV GENERAL Ess ip London, where he will 
200 Guiness. Apply to oJ. W,, 18 Crescent, Kensington Park. 


A MARRIED PHYSICIAN, residing in one of the healthiest 


most beautiful parts of wishes to receive into his Family a LADY or GE. 
TLEMAN, who will have the ot Medical care.—Apply, in the instance, to 
Esq., 30 Bucklersbury. 


A VERY SUPERIOR HOME is offered to One or Two 


a Maid or not, in a Married an: Clergyman’s 


Terma, ke y by] letter, Rev. 
eet 


St. JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOLS, Clap oon House, 
apton,_SECOND MASTER Wanted. A Graduate in Mdhemattos 
alo to Balary 4130, with itoome and Beard: Applications, with 
monials, may be sent to the Office, ia St. Helen’s Place, London, on or betore J 
ROBERT J. NEWMAN, 


June 28, 1864. *,* btained 


‘WANTED, a CLASSICAL and a MATHEMATICAL 
Mana MASTER ; both Resident, | Salary from £100 to #180, with Board.—Apply te the Haap 


<RTANTED, a SOLE CHARGE or CURACY, by a Married 


psn. Ten Years in Orders. Diocese of Lichfield 
Chure'! M.A., Mr. W. E. dtark’s, Clerical » 72 t 


LTERARY, Gentleman p 


South of England; and, if dasives, may by arrangem: 
Business.— Address, Messrs. Pagscort, Accountants, 196 ‘Strand: w. 


‘The Council hereby give Notice that the Malvern Sad’ of i 
ions of » 1865, with an efficien of Mas | 
by ae m5 the College will be under the Sole ent of the Head 
r, from whom regarding them may be obtained by addressing him at New , 


Applications for Shares to be made to the Apr: 
Malvern, from whom also any further farther many be Orwell Laden, 
Malvern, June 13, 1864. 


T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, _jampeter. — In pooordance with 


@ recent Outer in Council, the Course of Instruction at this Cotes hae enlarged 
and extended so not only pad bes 
History, Modern langues and the Natural and 

The College, thereforc, fore. will ey in ie not only of Theological 
Students but of all persons vombnam Professions, or for the Civil Service 
or other Examinat 

ani will no and Exhibitions, which are 


ey Yeos, the beginning of any of which Students are admitted. 
The next Term commences September 

The whole necessary expense wapenes foe Tuition, Rooms, Commons, and other College items, does 


"athe College has, by Chaster, the power of conferring the Degree of B.D. 


(THE CONSERVATIVE PRESS.—A Gentleman, of acknow- 


servative y at present 0) 
gare of ©. Mitchell & Co., Newopaper 1 Court, Fleet Street? 


MBLEDON.—Handsome detached Residence and Grounds, 
within Ten Minutes’ walk of the Station._Messrs. DEBENHAM a TE WSON have been 
favoured with instructions to SELL by Private Contract an exceedi: well-built detached 
ITALIAN VILLA, beautifully situate on the summit of Grosvenor H! 14 near the Ri > 
at Wimbledon, a few minutes’ walk ny > Wimbiedon Common. It was planned exp; 
for the Owner's eaeen, and has been fi 
manner. Contains seven Bed-rooms, a Bath-room, elegant double Dragian-rocme, ining- 
room, Breakfast-room, and good Domestic Offices. i Gardens and Grounds, up’ 
¢ hah an ac papennens it are weli-shrubbed sad planted, and contain 
is roductive Kitchen » With numerous 


mber- trees. 
an for Stabling and Con open, healthy, 
sant, and atruly magnificent view is obtained of ~ surrounding posureraye seenery, ae | 
the valley of the Wandle and the ppt hills. Possession will be 
by for about 88 years, at the very low ground-rent of £14.— ictivalare of Messrs. 
& Bom, Solicitors, 62 Lincoln's Ton Fi 3 and of the Auctioncers, 80 Cheapside. 
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